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FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE. 


By Mary HARGRAVE. 


T was in the time of the Inquisition, that period which seems 
to us now a sort of madness, so mad that it might even seem 
ludicrous to any being who knew not the meaning of the words pain 


and suffering: Humanity knows only too well; for suffering is the coin 
in which all its blunders are paid for, and humanity makes many 
blunders. 


‘She can bear no more,” said the prison doctor. The holy father 
glanced suspiciously from the motionless face of his victim to the 
almost equally motionless face of the speaker. Did he see reflected 
there an expression of agony, or was it fancy? Around them the 
dreadful work went on: glowing braziers throwing lurid gleams of 
light on horrid implements, pulleys creaking, priests muttering, groans 
and shrieks of the tortured—a very hell in the fetid atmosphere. 

“One more turn of the wheel ?” insinuated the minister of heaven. 

“ *Twould kill her outright, and so you would lose both body and 
soul,” said the doctor in cold, indifferent tones. 

There was unspoken enmity between him and the Jesuit, enmity 
not only because of the woman who lay suffering before them, but 
in their whole natures. This time the Jesuit yielded. 

“Take her away for the present,” he commanded. “She shall 
have a season for reflection. When she is again able to be reasoned 
with, we will try once more to exorcise Satan in her.” 

So the tortured woman was taken to her cell. 
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It was a fortnight after the infliction of the torture, though to 
those lost wretches imprisoned in the gloom of the Inquisition prison 
all count of day and night was lost. 

The victim’s bruises were healing, and she was nearly free from 
the severe pain which had dulled her brain at first. She was young 
and strong, and her healthy blood and glorious vitality triumphed 
over suffering more quickly than was the case with most of her fellow 
martyrs. Also, the fever had left her and the burning thirst, and her 
head no longer throbbed painfully, as if all the blood in her poor mal- 
treated body had rushed there in indignant protest. She was even 
able to move slowly without any sudden wrench of pain. Carminia 
was young, and life was strong within her. She lay on the straw in 
her dark cell thinking and thinking. She knew it was morning 
because of the beam of light which fell slanting across her resting- 
place, for her cell was one of those above ground, which boasted 
a tiny loophole in the thick wall, like a small chimney. Through 
this, as through a window, the sky might be seen. Outside in the 
sweet world she fancied—yes, it must be spring-time, when all is 
fresh and green, and birds build nests, and lambs frisk, and the trees 
bud. It must be spring, for winter was nearly over when she was 
torn from her happy home on the hillside and thrust into darkness 
and misery. And now she would never see the light again, or fields, 
or flowers, or happy children. She would die here in the gloom, 
racked with dreadful pains, burnt in fiery flames ; in any case a fearful 
death. And afterwards? Afterwards she would wear on her brows 
the martyr’s golden crown, which"costs so dear, and she would walk 
on the golden streets of Heaven with the angels. Carminia sighed. 
The soft cool grass in the meadows, and the rippling brook near 
the old homestead in the hills seemed sweeter than those golden 
streets—hard, straight and glaring they must be. She craved the 
softer joys of earth. 

And although she would certainly be saved from the eternal pangs 
of hell, could anything be worse than the rack? And she must 
undergo it all again—and soon. 

Carminia’s whole frame quivered as she thought of it. How was 
it possible to undergo that agony again? Why could she not die? 
Why must she suffer thus? Truly, the eternal Why? of the universe 
was forced in brutal fashion upon this girl of nineteen. The whole 
horrible scene rose before her—the false, cruel faces gloating on her 
helplessness ; the sick heavy dread at her heart ; the horrible instru- 
ments, cunningly devised for every refinement of torture—Carminia 
felt that it would be ten times worse this next time, and her courage 
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—had it gone since she had tasted pain? She knew not. It had 
seemed so easy out on the hills, when her health and strength did 
not know the meaning of the word fain, so easy to undergo the fiery 
trial, and mount up to Heaven, glorious and radiant; but the reality 
was so different! Now she only longed to escape at any price, to flee 
away. Anything, anything to avoid that slow grinding wrench apart 
of limb from limb. 

And why should she suffer thus? For Christ’s sake? It had 
seemed so clear once, as she grew up unreasoningly accepting the 
faith of her fathers. Butnow. Why should one so young and tender 
suffer for the great King of Heaven? Why did He permit men to 
be so cruel and ignorant? Wave after wave of doubt and despair 
surged over the forsaken young soul. And Carminia murmured bit- 
terly: “Ye knew He was King of Heaven all the time, and angels 
comforted Him. J know nothing. I ama weak girl, with no friend 
at all in the world. I must be very wicked to murmur. Suffering 
has not purified me yet. I deserve no martyr’s crown, ah no! Ere 
this my father is in the courts of Heaven, doubtless ; but I, why am 
I not delivered ?” 

Great tears, born of physical weakness, coursed silently down her 
cheeks, and through them she seemed to see the old house in the 
gorge, with hills all around—white with blossom they would be by 
now—the paths and fields full of spring flowers, the vine putting forth 
green tendrils, lambs bleating, and at the old familiar gate the big 
watchdog would bound out to meet his mistress. She could hear his 
deep baying—but no, she would never hear it again. It must be 
desolate there now, ever since the day when father and daughter had 
been dragged away suddenly from their happy, peaceful life. They 
said her father was dead, steadfast, or, as they said, “ obstinate,” to 
the last. His old frame, weakened by age, had succumbed to the 
first “ exhortations.” He was safe, for ever past the grasp of those 
cruel hands. Alas! for Carminia, how much suffering must her 
young limbs undergo ere soul and body be wrenched asunder? Why 
must such things be? The problems of life, which are as shadows in 
the sunlight, stand out with awful distinctness in the darkness of suf- 
fering—then they. seem the only realities, the whilom realities of life 
but phantoms. In pain and isolation Carminia’s young soul awoke, 
and began to grope blindly in the horrid darkness. ‘“ De profundis,”’ 
she began to repeat to herself, when the sudden grating noise of the 
door startled her. More suffering? Ohno; notyet! She was not 
ready yet. 

She turned her eyes and met those of the doctor ; a faint ray of 
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light illumined her cell from the door, where the gaoler stood waiting. 
The doctor’s face was cold and indifferent, the eyes alone seemed to 
be endued with life, like living eyes behind a mask. He was not the 
ordinary prison doctor, but one who had been thrust into the office 
by an uncle of his, a prominent member of the Holy [nquisition, on 
the sudden death of the former doctor. Not daring to refuse, he had 
accepted the post for a short time, hoping even to find some reward 
for his enforced, hated task by opportunity of studying certain 
psychical and physical problems in those haunts of human suffering. 
But in this the man of science was disappointed, for heart and brain 
were alike too sickened to do aught but revolt against the scenes 
witnessed, and Don Manuel’s one thought was of escape from them. 

Carminia moved restlessly beneath his gaze. Her heavy tresses, 
golden-brown like those of Ribera’s Saint, lay in disorder about her ; 
her large dark eyes fixed themselves on his face, trying to pierce 
the gloom, asking questions her lips dare not utter. The rough 
prison garment, loosely fitting, showed glimpses of white neck and 
shapely arms—for Carminia was very beautiful. 

To think of that body bruised, distorted again and again, finally 
charred by the flames, to satisfy the disappointed lust of fiends in 
human form! Don Manuelat thirty-five years of age had seen many 
cruel sights indifferently, with the coolness of a man entirely devoted 
to science. He lived in the days when a painter, eager to depict a 
faithful image of the crucifixion, nailed his model to a cross, and 
greedily watched for the true expression of dying agony. Men were 
callous to pain in those days, yet the sight of this girl, a child in mind 
and soul, touched the doctor. He was now so weary of the sight of 
suffering. 

The gaoler was waiting at the door ; the examination was over 
in a few seconds. ‘“ You are nearly well now,” said the doctor in a 
cold, indifferent voice. ‘“ Youth works wonders, and you are marvel- 
lously strong.” 

Carminia sighed. 

“What has killed some and crippled others may leave you with 
scarcely any lasting effects,” continued the doctor; “life is still 
before you.” 

“When will they torture me again ?” asked the girl, her breath 
coming thick and fast. 

“ Never, unless you so will it.” 

“Ah!... if I recant!” said Carminia wearily, after the first flash 
of surprise and joy, which made her cheeks flush at his ‘“ Never.” 
The gaoler at the door jingled his keys. 
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* Reflect well, senorita,” said the calm, clear voice of the doctor ; 
“life is sweet to all, and sweetest to one young and like yourself. 
How foolish to sacrifice it and undergo countless pangs for mere 
obstinacy—for something you do not understand at all—for a mere 
name !” 

“A name?” asked Carminia, not scornfully as one convinced, 
but waveringly, hesitatingly, willing to be taught. 

“What do you understand, or know, in real truth?” asked the 
doctor, adjusting a bandage. ‘“ You are but an ignorant child—and 
the sufferings of your weak body prove nothing, they are aimless. 
What benefits it the world if Carminia’s body be reduced to a 
blackened mass of ashes? Sacrifice not the real fora shadow. You 
have a week to decide. Think it over, and you will find you are in 
truth fighting for a shadow.” 

In the week which followed Carminia did think, for the first time 
in her life, and until her brain grew dizzy. The more she thought, 
the stronger grew her longing for life, the weaker her trust in God, 
more and more horrible the thought of torture anddeath. And after 
all, might not her father have been mistaken? and what if religion 
were but a name? She knew nothing, hoped nothing, feared every- 
thing. And if, after all, it were a mistake, and her father had been 
mistaken, and she were suffering and sacrificing herself in vain? 

Finally, Carminia recanted. After publicly confessing her error 
and doing penance, she was allowed to leave the prison. The 
doctor watched over her, and provided a place of shelter for her. 
He had found a new interest in life in protecting this beautiful, 
friendless girl. Money and influence smoothed his path for him, 
and under some pretext he managed to leave the country. So it 
came to pass that one day Carminia and Don Manuel stood on the 
deck of a ship together, and watched, hand in hand, as their native 
shores slowly receded and grew dim. The sinking sun poured forth 
a last glory of light, a golden radiance on sea and land, as they sailed 
into the unknown life before them. 

“ Farewell, cruelty and hypocrisy!” said Don Manuel, his face 
aglow with new life and energy. ‘We will seek a country where a 
man’s conscience is his own.” 

“Take me,” said Carminia, clasping his arm with both hands, 
“take me to a country where there is no God!” 


Twenty years had come and gone since the two had fled to the 
gloomy northern land. Summer had come round again, and it was 
Sabbath afternoon. The sun shone on a well-kept garden, with its 
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box-trees and yews cut into stiff, fantastical shapes after the fashion 
of the times, and brightened the rooms of the house, well known as 
the abode of the skilful surgeon, Don Manuel, and his wife, Carminia. 

In one of the rooms, whose dark polished floor and wainscotting 
were just now brightened by the sunbeams, sat Don Manuel, reading 
a manuscript whose title-page bore the name of Baruch Spinoza. 

His hair and pointed beard were streaked with grey, but his eye 
had lost none of its keenness, his hand was firm and skilful as ever, 
and his frame strong and upright. So absorbed was he in his reading 
that he did not notice the entrance of a grave, beautiful woman, who 
glided in like a shadow, moved restlessly about, and then stood 
looking out, with a far-off look in eyes that saw nothing of the scene 
before them. One hand stroked a little discoloured mark on the 
wrist of the other—a habit which had grown upon Carminia—the 
mark dated from the pulley, and had never died away, often as Don 
Manuel had kissed it. 

Presently the doctor put down his book, and turned suddenly in 
his chair. 

“So! thisis right, dear wife, thou wilt bear me company at home 
this day, and leave that meeting of sad-faced northerners, who drone 
their Psalms as if they were funeral dirges, and whose melancholy 
hath infected thee far too much of late.” 

“T would gladly go to them, but I darenot, Manuel. I, who had 
not the courage to confess———” 

“Hush, hush ! Carminia,” interrupted her husband. 

“TI who denied my God,” she went on, her pale cheek flushing, 
and her sad eyes dilating. ‘“ I who denied Him—oh ! how cowardly, 
how sinful—base !_ Through weak fear of pain I denied the Lord of 
Heaven. Manuel! is any wickedness so great as this? Any sinso 
vile as cowardice ?” 

“Come out, and we will sit in the summer-house,” said Manuel, 
drawing his wife out through the low window into the garden ; and as 
they paced between the neat borders of box, whose scent the sun 
drew out, and mingled with the odours of roses and thyme, sweet 
marjoram and lavender, he reasoned with her. 

“Thou art but a woman, Carminia, and women are frail. Thou 
wert then but a child.” 

“Other women have borne worse torments than mine, and gloried 
in them. My father would surely blush for shame that a daughter 
of his should shrink from suffering. And in Heaven he will watch 
for me, and wonder why I come not amid the brightness, and a 
pang will strike his heart when the gates are shut at the last grand 
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day of reckoning, and Carminia is not there. Carminia will be in 
the outer darkness, unworthy.” 

“Dear wife, if any be worthy of this Heaven—if Heaven there be, 
such as thou fanciest,” said Manuel dreamily—*then thou wilt be 
there. Tis I who will be sent down to the lowest circle, as the 
Italian hath it. Thou art so gentle, so good, that a place will be 
there for thee, and mayhap I, too, shall slip in at thy side.” 

“Do not jest, Manuel. My eyes have been opened of late, and 
I see how true is all to which I shut my eyes so long, and hardened 
my heart. Heaven and hell are before us—and I have lost my hope 
of life. ‘Whoso denieth Me before man, him also will I deny 
before the angels in heaven.’ What can be plainer than that? Thou 
knowest, Manuel, I have kept silent all these years—so unworthy 
have I been—and strove to forget God. Yea, I did forget Him, 
and lived only for thee and our child. Our first was born dead, his 
limb twisted too ; it was a reminder from Heaven of the torture I had 
fled from.” 

‘No, this is folly, Carminia,” said Manuel impatiently. ‘“ Thou 
knowest how I explained it all to thee; twas but the outcome of 
what thy mind had been dwelling on.” 

“No, no,” insisted Carminia eagerly. “I ow it was a Heaven- 
sent punishment. A voice deep in my heart told me so even then; 
but I would not hear it. I turned a deaf ear and hardened my 
heart to all but my love for thee.” 

“Do so now, Carminia; it will be better for us both.” 

“I must speak,” said Carminia, “it burns within me like fire. 
I love thee as ever, Manuel, but my sin, my sin gnaws me like a 
serpent. Listen! My second darling came, sound and fair of limb 
and beautiful of face—how I loved him! I worshipped hiin ; all my 
love went to him—he was taken. God was jealous ; he was taken 
from me to Heaven to punish me and to recall my wandering heart. 
Was it not so?” 

“T cannot believe that God would be as jealous and as fiendish 
as a Jesuit,” said Manuel drily. ‘Our boy, moreover, died of a 
common fever, not by a miracle.” 

“Tt was foretold to me as a child, and I always felt it—that I 
should die for the faith,” said Carminia, her eyes raised again with 
the far-off look in them, as if something drew her away and on. 
“‘ And yet “ 

“And yet,” said her husband smiling. ‘And yet, methinks, 
that prophecy shall not be fulfilled. The Merry Monarch here will 
have no auto-da-fé, and we are far from Spain.” 
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“ Tf I had again the occasion to testify ———” began Carminia. 

“ A woman’s life consists in bearing and rearing children,” said 
Don Manuel, “and this is the sole meaning and end of her being 
If this fail her she has missed her natural aim and suffers loneliness 
or worse. Yet I have striven, Carminia, to make good this to 
thee by my companionship, though of late much business hath 
called me away.” 

“*He who loveth wife or children more than Me——’” said 
Carminia. 

“ For pity’s sake, Carminia,” interrupted her husband, “ begin not 
again with this folly. Bring not such texts to bear, or I, too, can 
quote texts about those who return to their former foolishness. 
If thy poor woman’s brain could but grasp the deeper truths of 
philosophy, and learn to live by reason—but it is useless to talk.” 

“T have faith; I want no reason,” said Carminia, her eyes 
shining with a strange light. 

“‘ Nay, the woman is bewitched !” said Don Manuel, in unfeigned 
pity and amazement. He took her hand, but Carminia drew it 
hastily away. Together they moved back to the house, both full of 
troubie and unrest. 

For some weeks after this the doctor was too busy to have much 
converse with his wife; indeed, he avoided it in his rare moments 
of leisure, feeling angry and impatient with what he termed her 
foolery. ‘Then he was absent a few days, visiting a sick patient at 
some distance. On his return Carminia was gone. 

A little note lay on his writing-table ; it was on that treatise by 
Spinoza, which was such a comfort to Don Manuel, but so far 
beyond the power of Carminia’s reasoning. The note said: 

“ Dear Husband,—If I do know, I must testify the truth ; there 
is no other way, and strength is given to me at the eleventh hour. 
Think of me not as dead, but as ever loving and praying for thee.— 
CaRMINIA.” 


It was a grand féte-day in Madrid, and all the good folk were 
pressing on with one accord to the central point of attraction, the 
large square guarded by soldiers, where ominous pyres were raised, 
awaiting the completion of the sacrifice. At the windows of the tall 
houses fine ladies waited, fanning themselves and chatting, in expecta- 
tion of a spectacle, as nowadays they fan and chat whilst awaiting a 
bull-fight. The dreadful procession had arrived on the scene, with the 
well-known Inquisition banner, bearing a green cross ona black ground. 
The guards were there, and the priests, rejoicing, in the fearful 
limitation of their brain, that they could do their fellow-men to 
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death. Then the penitents who had recanted, and were known 
by the painted dresses with flames pointing downwards—these would 
have the mercy of being strangled before being burnt; then 
the chosen band of martyrs, the bravest, who had fought and over- 
come all save the fiery trial ; the flames pointed upwards on their 
grotesque yellow garments and pointed caps. They came, emaciated, 
worn by suffering, pale from want of light and air in those underground 
dens of horror, but their sufferings were nearly over now. Some 
bowed their heads to see nothing of the horrors in store for them, 
others raised their eyes to Heaven seeking courage, trying to pierce 
the sky and catch some vision of the glories waiting for them beyond 
—of the Divine Love who was surely, oh, so surely! beaming down 
well pleased on His children, who had borne witness to His Truth and 
from whom He expected the faithfulness unto death. And the cloud- 
less sky, depth on depth of mystic blue, stretched gloriously above and 
beyond their gaze, sphinx-like, unresponding, smiling down on the 
just and on the unjust alike. Not here is any comfort or vision of 
hope; it must be sought within. 

The King and the Queen sat enthroned honouring the proceed- 
ings by their presence, and showing the necessity they felt of destroying 
such subjects as chanced, by perverse obliquity of moral vision, to see 
the truth differently from the established manner of seeing it. 

And then the Dominican preached his sermon, whilst the ladies 
fanned themselves and the crowd stared in delightful anticipation of 
horrors. In a long discourse the Dominican friar expounded the 
Truth as fe saw it—fortunately in concord with the powers in authority 
—and condemned those who differed “to be cast into the flames, 
where, losing their corporeal lives, their obstinate souls will im- 
mediately go to Hell; and by this means God will be avenged of 
his greatest enemies.” 

So preached the Dominican some two hundred years ago, and 
when he had finished the flames leapt up with a rush as if they, too, 
were eager to avenge God of His greatest enemies. 

Ail this time a woman had been forcing her way through the 
dense crowd, on and on, as if drawn by an unseen force forward. 
Travel-stained and worn, her face was still beautiful, and the wild sad 
eyes gleamed exultingly as she neared the front. 

“She is a witch; she has the evil eye!” they muttered in the 
crowd, and shrank away from her. And still more would they have 
shrunk had they known how she had pressed on night and day from 
the far-off North, and how she had reached the city just in time to 
proclaim herself a heretic. 
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As the monk finished, she forced her way through the guards 
and rushed on to the open space, crying “It is false! It is false! 
I, Donna Carminia, recanted here twenty years ago, and now I return 
to take back my recantation. I acknowledge my Lord again and die 
in the faith of my fathers !” 

Before any one could interfere she had thrown herself into the 
brightest pile of flames—eager, ecstatic. The logs gave way beneath 
her, flames shot up around their new prey, and so Donna Carminia 
achieved her journey’s end. 





THE CHIN-LUSHAI COUNTRY. 


INCE the annexation by India of Upper Burma an important 
part of it, lying between the river Chindwin on the east and the 
Chittagong and Arakan districts on the west, bordered by Cachar and 
Manipur on the north, and the river Irrawadi and Arakan Yoma Moun- 
tains on the south, has been in gradual process of pacification. It is, 
from its natural features and from the character of its inhabitants, a 
difficult country in which to conduct military operations as well as to 
introduce civil administration. For the most part it is mountainous, 
especially in the west, where many parallel ranges run north and 
south, some of them reaching an elevation of 8,000 feet. ‘These are 
covered often with dense forest and undergrowth, which however 
become more scant as the valleys of the Chindwin and Irrawadi are 
approached. The valleys are deep and unhealthy, infested with 
wild animals, and the swift streams subject in the rainy seasons to 
high floods. The country is scantily populated ; small tribes, each 
under its own chief, occupying the summits of such mountains as 
may have been selected for their fertility for occupation. The forest 
in these places has been cleared for fields and for villages of bamboo 
or of timber huts built within stockades. The earliest account 
given of the Lushai people was in 1799, and is found in ‘‘ Asiatic 
Researches,” volume vii., where they are spoken of as “ Kookies,” 
a name by which they are still known. Like the Chins they are of the 
Mongolian race, and Colonel Dalton, in his “ Descriptive Ethnology 
of Bengal,” classifies Nagas, Manipuris, and Kukis, as of one family. 
It is impossible to say how long the Lushais and the Chins have 
been in possession of the country we are describing. The migration 
of the Mongols from Central Asia to Assam and Burma through 
the valley of the Brahmaputra probably preceded the invasion of 
India by Aryans. Dalton prefers to name the people bordering upon 
Assam “ Kukis,” and to place the “ Lushais” south of them ; he 
rightly also gives distinctive names to several tribes still further to the 
southward. He grants, however, that they are probably all dif- 
ferent clans of the same race. For convenience sake the term 
“Lushai” is applied now to the people who occupy, broadly 
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speaking, the western half of the country under description, and 
“Chin” to those of the eastern half. The map will make this clear. 
Only two writers, Woodthorpe and Lewin, afford us information 
about the Lushais, and as regards the Chins little or no knowledge 
can be obtained in print. Our acquaintance with these tribes is 
limited to such incomplete details of their habits and customs as 
have been acquired from captives who have escaped or have sur- 
rendered, or have been gathered by officers connected with military 
expeditions. 


SKETCH MAP OF THE CHIN-LUSHAI COUNTRY. 


Different from Burma and from Bengal this country has no his- 
torical annals, and there is not a scrap of paper among the hill tribes, 
who possess no written language, to reveal their history. Ethnologists 
are agreed that the Nagas, Manipuris, Lushais, and Chins (called also 
Khyens) are different types of one family, which embraces Indo- 
Chinese borderers in general as well as Thibetans and Himalayans. 
A mountainous country has been favourable to the progressive differen- 
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tiation of types. This is well shown in the beautiful plates that 
accompany Dalton’s “‘ Ethnography of Bengal.” The Kumis, a tribe 
in Arakan, say that they have been driven out of the hills east- 
ward by the Khyens. The latter, again, declare that they at one 
time lived under a monarchical government in the plains of Pegu 
and Ava, but invaders deposed their king, and the Khyens retreated 
to the hills in which they now live, forming separate colonies, with 
each its own chief. It may, with a fair amount of confidence, be 
asserted that the Lushais and Chins (or Khyens) heralded the 
advance of the Turanian race, by way of the river valleys, from 
Central Asia into Burma. The Buddhist religion took root among 
the Burmese in the valley of the Irrawadi some 300 years B.c. The 
Chins and Lushais must have been at that time isolated, since they 
are still either idolaters or worshippers of the spirits of the woods, 
and in many respects animated by savage instincts. 

Both tribes have frequently given trouble on the Burma and 
Bengal frontiers respectively, and several expeditions have been 
necessary to inflict punishment. The native kings of Burma seem 
to have exercised sovereignty over these hill tracts, and to have des- 
patched forces of military to exact obedience or to chastise 
offenders from time to time. In 1754 and 1765, Burmese armies 
crossed the Chindwin (or Khyen-Dwen) river, and rendered Manipur 
tributary, and in 1774 they attacked the king of Cachar and secured 
his dependence. In 1783 the Burmese conquered Arakan (properly 
“ Rakkang”), and in 1795 the Collector of Chittagong was surprised 
by the arrival of 5,000 Burmese troops before that place. They had 
come in pursuit of robbers. Terms were arranged and they with- 
drew. In 1809 the king of Burma sent an emissary to demand sur- 
render by the British of the provinces of Dacca and Chittagong, 
which had been ancient appendages to the Burman Empire. The 
request was disregarded. It would seem that the route from the 
Tirawadi valley direct to Arakan was that adopted on these occa- 
sions by the Burmese, and the difficult and intricate paths across 
the Chin-Lushai hills were not resorted to. Major Symes, who 
was ambassador to Ava in 1795, saw on the banks of the Irra- 
wadi some of the Khyens who had settled in that valley, and an ex- 
cellent plate is given illustrating their appearance and dress in his 
“ Account,” published in 1800. On the Chittagong side it would 
not appear that the East India Company had any direct influence 
upon the hill tribes, but for some years before some of them paid 
yearly gifts to the Collector or Company’s representative at Chitta- 
gong. Certainly up to 1869 all the Lushai tribes were considered 
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independent. What were the relations at that time of the Chins with 
the king of Burma it is not possible ta say, but as Burmese traders 
have frequented their hills, and from what we read above, it is highly 
probable that they were tributary. 

As regards British interference with the Lushai people, it has 
arisen from the raids committed upon tea-gardens in Cachar and 
upon native villages in the Chittagong border under British protec- 
tion. Some fifty years ago the tribes acquired old British muskets 
with flint locks, very likely imported through Rangoon and the 
Irrawadi river, and familiarity with the use of gunpowder appears 
to have emboldened them to attack isolated tea-planters, whose 
estates are dotted here and there on the southern limits of the 
Cachar forests. Such raids took place in 1844, 1850, 1862, 1868, 
and 1869. Small punitive expeditions were despatched by the 
Indian Government, but could, owing to the difficulty of the country, 
its unhealthiness, and want of supplies and transport, make little 
lasting impression. Mr. Edgar penetrated some distance south of 
Cachar in 1870, and arranged the future boundary with a powerful 
chief, Sukpilal, but hardly had he returned, under circumstances of 
great difficulty, than another raid on the Cachar border took place. 
This led to a strong force being despatched in 1871, and, in con- 
nection with its operations for about 150 miles south of the border, 
Colonel Woodthorpe, C.B., R.E., has given a very interesting account 
of the people and the country. In this expedition Colonel Roberts 
(now Lord Roberts) was staff-officer. As usual, after withdrawal 
of our troops more trouble came. In 1888-89 and 1889-90 expedi- 
tions were again despatched from Cachar and Chittagong, and in the 
latter season also from Burma through the Chin country. In 1890-91 
there was temporary quiet ; but in 1891-92 operations had to be 
resumed from both sides, and a column marched through the country, 
under circumstances of much hardship, danger, and privation, from 
Burma to Chittagong. In the year 1889-90 the whole of the 
country was virtually annexed by the Indian Government, military 
and police posts established here and there in commanding positions, 
and mule roads opened out. It has been no easy task to establish 
British authority over these 39,000 square miles. Many lives have 
been lost, where ambush in the dense forest is so easy, and in contest 
with enemies who possess the characteristic of the Turanian race— 
indifference to life themselves ; many, too, have been sacrificed to 
the deadly malaria of the valleys, and the difficulty of transporting 
food and baggage from Chittagong, Cachar, and the Irrawadi has 
been enormous. The tribes know now, however, that the British 
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have come to stay ; and with our garrisons dotted here and there, 
weak though they may be, but well armed and disciplined, and with 
the improved lines of communication, it is unlikely that any large 
or extended revolt will take place. The policy which is being given 
effect to by the political officers north, west, and south—Mr. McCabe, 
Captain Shakespeare, and Mr. Carey—is temperately but firmly to 
insist upon tribute, generally in rice, being regularly paid, labour 
afforded for making the bridle roads, and gradual disarmament of 
the tribes. 

In the past three years the whole of the country lying between 
the Chindwin river and Bengal has been mapped by the survey 
officers attached to the Expeditionary Forces, and, so far as the broad 
details of mountain ranges and rivers are concerned, what was until 
lately an unexplored region is now pretty well filled up in the map. 
The course and uprising of the mysterious Koladyne have been 
ascertained, and the mahseer fish hooked in its crystal waters. This 
river runs first from north to south, then, bending sharply round the 
base of high mountains, from south to north, and finally from north 
to south through Arakan. The navigability of the Myittha and the 
Daleswarai have been tested, and some of the higher peaks, such as 
the Puran Klung, the Aitur Klung, the Htao, the Blue Mountain, 
and the Kaphring Klung—thislast the highest of all, 10,000 feet—have 
been surmounted or circumambulated by the surveyor. It was 
thought advisable that the Chin chiefs, who had given us more trouble 
even than the Lushais, should be made acquainted with the resources 
of civilisation, and in 1891-92 a party of the former was brought 
down to Rangoon to see the city and its military equipments. Im- 
pressed, no doubt, they were, but it is curious that some of them have 
since that time again been in revolt. According to the census of 
1891, the Lushais number 60,652 and the Chins 67,667. These 
figures are based of course upon estimates only, but show that, what 
any traveller there would readily observe, the country is very sparsely 
populated. Indeed, one may wander through the valleys and find 
the sole denizens the shy gibbon or hoolua monkey, the badger, and 
the rhinoceros, and, occasionally only, view in the distance a native 
village surrounded by its brown fields on the summit of an inac- 
cessible mountain. ll is still but for the crow of the jungle cock or 
the grunt of the wild boar. In fact, as primitive and savage a country 
as any in the world. 

As regards the government of the country in the past, there has 
been none. LEach tribe has its chief, and the tribes are sufficiently 
remote from each other, and separated by deep valleys and forest-clad 
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mountains, as to prevent their ordinarily coming into collision one 
with another. Between some, however, friendship exists, wives are 
furnished, and supplies in time of need ; with others there are feuds 
and occasional fights ; while in time of war with the British a large 
number may unite to secure their common interests. The chieftain- 
ship is not hereditary but elective, but the chief’s nearest relative 
succeeds him on his death if acceptable to the people. The chief 
receives tribute in kind, and is thus rendered independent of labour. 
His word is law in peace and war. In some tribes the chief is distin- 
guishable by the mode of wearing his hair, brought forward and tied 
ina high knot on the front of the head, with the tail feathers of the 
bhimraj inserted in it ; the sheet worn round the body is sometimes 
striped differently from that of his subjects. His hut is more com- 
modious than the rest. There are no caste distinctions among the 
people. 

A tribe may consist of 400 or 500 souls, but sometimes of as many 
as 2,000. The features of the people throughout the country are de- 
cidedly Mongolian: complexion light brown or olive. Occasionally a 
higher cast of countenance is met with. The height of a man is very 
generally 5 feet 6 inches, of a woman rather less. Their figures are 
broad, and limbs strong. Water being scarce on the mountain tops 
they wash little, and they look habitually dirty. All smoke inve- 
terately, even children of five years of age, and their clothes reek with 
rank tobacco smoke. The men use short pipes made of bamboo ; 
the women use a more elaborate one, the bowl of clay communi- 
cating by a stem with a receptacle for water, through which the smoke 
passes to a long slender mouthpiece of ornamental metal. The water 
in the receptacle when fouled by tobacco juice is emptied into small 
gourds stoppered with a plug of wood. These gourds are carried by 
the men in cotton bags with other necessary articles for travelling, 
and a mouthful of the contents occasionally sipped, and the mouth 
rinsed therewith, when it is spat out. It is considered polite to offer 
a sip from this gourd to a friend, as a pinch of snuff was formerly in 
Europe. A friendly native will do so even to an Englishman, but 
the writer has never heard of anyone except Major Lewin who has 
had the courage to accept the compliment. That officer, when 
Deputy-Commissioner of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, rendered him- 
self thoroughly familiar with the habits of the border tribes, and is 
probably the best authority on all matters regarding those dwelling 
near the Chittagong frontier. The writer purchased and brought to 
England one of the small gourds which are here spoken of, the con- 
tents of which, with disastrous effects, were spilled over the papers 
contained in his despatch-box. 
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The dress of the men consists of a coarse white or dark blue 
cotton sheet thrown loosely round the body and secured on the 
shoulder, so as to leave the right arm free. The women wear a 
similar covering, and, in addition, a small strip of coarser striped cloth 
round the waist. In the hair flowers are sometimes worn, and often 
a porcupine quill, with red parrot feathers fastened to the end, is 
thrust through the hair knot. Some tribes tattoo the faces of the 
women. The practice arose, it is said, from a desire to make the 
face so ugly that enemies should not feel inclined to run away with 
the village belles. The operation of tattooing is painful, and the 
young girls have sometimes to be held down while it is performed. 
Large rings of ivory or of baked clay are worn by the women in the 
distended lobes of the ears. Both men and women wear necklaces, 
some of common beads, others of cornelian and of amber. Some of 
the amber are much valued, and are not parted with except at very 
high prices. Ona journey the men wear bags or haversacks, with 
a cross-belt of cotton ; these are sometimes embroidered in colours 
and trimmed with cowrie shells ; and the bags contain pipe, tobacco, 
flint and steel, the small gourd of tobacco-juice, a comb, and, if a 
gun be carried, a small horn of powder. The bag is often covered 
with goat skin. A tuft of goats’ hair dyed crimson or blue is some- 
times worn in the lobe of the ear. 

The houses of the tribes on the mountains near Chittagong are 
built mainly of bamboo, and raised some three or four feet above 
the ground; the pigs and poultry find shelter below the floor. 
Further away to the eastward, where the bamboo is less common, 
the structures are of timber. The village is surrounded with a 
palisade, and the entrance secured by a gate ; a guard-house com- 
mands the approach. Several years of abundant crops serve to 
render the fields unfruitful, and a tribe will usually every four or five 
years move a short distance—perhaps a day’s march—to another 
mountain. The deserted village is then burnt, owing, it is said, to 
the fact that the gayal, or semi-wild oxen, which are used for beef at 
feasts, will continue to frequent the old site instead of the new if the 
huts are left standing. 

The food of this people is simple, consisting of rice and vege- 
tables boiled in earthen pots ; a sour beer made from rice is much 
used, and a stronger spirit distilled from the same grain. Beer, like 
water, is carried in pieces of bamboo, cut at the knots into pieces 
three or four feet inlength. At the reception of visitors, in which the 
writer has taken part, the privileged guests sit in a circle on'the floor 


of the “ guest-house,” and a bamboo cup of beer or spirits is handed 
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round. When on hunting expeditions water is carried in dry gourds 
slung over the shoulder, and rice is then either boiled in a bamboo, 
or else, being prepared beforehand, is rammed when soft into a 
bamboo, and will keep good in this way for some days. At a feast 
one or more gayals are always slaughtered. These are noble animals, 
somewhat of the appearance of the American buffalo, but of smoother 
coat, which are partially domesticated, and serve only for food ; the 
milk is not used by the natives. Pork and goats’ flesh are also eaten 
by them. 

The Lushais and Chins are all warriors and hunters. Formerly 
armed with bows and arrows, spears, daos or hatchets, and shields 
of oxhide, they have for the last forty or fifty years taken a step for- 
ward in civilisation in securing the old flink-lock muskets of the 
British army, which some enterprising contractors no doubt intro- 
duced through Rangoon. They attach much value to these fire-arms, 
and no more severe penalty'has been imposed upon the tribes than 
the compulsory surrender of these articles. One is now in possession 
of the writer, and the rusty state of the barrel renders it more unsafe 
to the holder when discharged than to the enemy against whom it is 
directed. The stocks of these old guns have been painted with black 
and red paint. The country is not supplied with much gunpowder 
from the seaports ; hence the natives have been driven to make it for 
themselves. Sulphur is obtained from Burma; charcoal readily 
made on the spot; and nitre produced by urine being passed 
through baskets of wood ashes. The powder thus compounded is a 
weak explosive, and a very large charge must be used; but it is 
astonishing what a large amount of game is secured with their guns. 
Elephants are sometimes brought down; deer and panther very 
often. It is evident that by stealthy stalking the hunter manages 
to get within short range of the animals. The powder horns are 
of gayal or deer horn, polished and prettily painted. The dao or 
chopper is in universal use in these hills and throughout Burma, 
and is indispensable for forest clearing, for building, for domestic 
purposes, for agricultural operations, and for warfare. In their 
raids the weapon is used with great effect for cutting and 
slashing, and in the fields it is used for dibbling the holes for the 
seed. Since the natives do not execute much metal-work, daos are 
purchased in Cachar or Manipur. Those which have been used in 
warfare by mighty chiefs are reverently preserved in their families. 
When fighting is going on, the paths through the forest known to the 
natives are often obstructed with sharp bamboo stakes known as 
“punjis,” which, protruding but slightly above the surface of the 
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ground, do immense injury to the feet of an enemy who may be 
marching when the light is dim. 

Raids are common upon each other, and likewise, until lately, 
upon peaceable villages in the plain country bordering the hills. 
The Chins and Lushais always endeavour to surprise an enemy; they 
travel by night, and lie concealed in the dense undergrowth of the 
forest during the day. No fire is lighted lest the smoke should 
betray their whereabouts, and cooked victuals are carried. They 
attack a village in the grey light of early dawn, cutting down all men 
and such women and children as they do not care to take away 
as captives; the village is fired, the heads of the slain carried off as 
trophies, which are much prized. The value of such is enhanced by 
the notion current that human sacrifices are necessary to the success 
of their agricultural operations. 

Poor Lieutenant Stewart, of the Leinster Regiment, with two 
privates, were attacked one early morning, killed before they could 
get their arms, and beheaded, while on a survey expedition a few 
years ago in the hills east of Rangamatti. Stewart’s head was sur- 
rendered in 1890 by a Shendu chief living on the Htao Mountain, 
far away to the eastward, and his revolver by another who resides 
upon the Blue Mountain. The raiding party was led by a young 
warrior, who was to claim his bride in the latter locality when only he 
could prove his prowess by bringing in heads. Rangamatti is the head- 
quarters of the Deputy Commissioner of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
who, with his wife and daughters, at that time was residing here. They 
received the intelligence of these murders with much consternation, 
and were nightly in expectation of an attack upon Rangamatti, which is 
environed by forests. The police guards were instructed to be vigilant, 
and the ladies scarcely slept. Before long, in the depth of the night, 
a glare of fire was shed over,the station, shouts were heard, the ladies 
hurriedly leapt from their couches to gather together, fearing that the 
attack had come at last. After all, it was a false alarm ! The thatched 
cook-house in the grounds of the bungalow had accidentally 
caught fire. Still, there have been many anxious nights passed at 
Rangamatti and others of the police posts throughout the country 
by small and isolated garrisons, when the savage foes have been 
prowling round, and several gallant defences by the Frontier Police 
when attacked by overwhelming numbers almost in the dark. 

The return of a successful raiding party is celebrated with shouts 
by the women and children, an ample feast of beef and spirits is par- 
taken of, and a general carousal follows. The bloody heads are 


piled in a heap as the proudest spoils of war. 
R 
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The Tashon Chins, with their tributaries, can number 10,000 
fighting men, and the Lushai tribes can certainly muster in equal 
strength. All able-bodied men can and do go on the war-path. 
Unlike the Lushais, the Chins are afraid to venture in water of any 
depth, and in their raids never cross the Chindwin River. In the 
course of the military operations of the past few years a large number 
of captives have been released from both tribes and returned to their 
native villages in the plains. Some of the women have been found 
to prefer to remain as the wives of their savage captors. 

The methods of agriculture pursued are as follows. A site for 
operations being selected on the slopes of a mountain, the forest is 
cut in the spring and burned when dry in the month of May. Great 
care has to be taken to prevent the flames from spreading further 
than the boundary of the proposed fields. The large logs which 

_will not readily burn lie where they fall, and serve to prevent the 
soil being washed down the slopes by the many monsoon rains. 
Some of them are used as a fence to keep wild animals from trespass- 
ing on the growing crops. Ploughs are not used ; the dao and axe 
are the only implements of agriculture. Holes are dug with the 
former, and five or six kinds of seeds thrown into one and the same 
hole. These ripen in turn, with, perhaps, intervals of a month 
between them. During the growth of the plants and at harvest the 
villagers live in temporary huts in the fields, to tend the crops and 
keep them from injury by birds and beasts. When the harvest is 
gathered in there is general rejoicing and drinking of spirits. Hill 
rice of excellent quality, Indian corn, mustard, beans, cotton, til, 
tobacco, yams or sweet potatoes, gourds, turmeric, melons, brinjals, 
limes, and plantains are produced ; so that the people fare well. 

The larger share of agricultural work is performed by the women ; 
the men prefer to squat in the village and smoke. Their peculiar 
business is to fight, to hunt, and often go long distances to barter 
goods for necessaries, such as salt, at the frontier bazaars. The 
regular rainfall and the manure applied from the ashes of the burnt 
timber render the growth of the crops easy and the harvest abundant. 

Except in time of war, a small trade is regularly carried on with the 
markets on the Bengal and Burmaborders. Small parties of men can 
be met daily in the devious and almost hidden tracks which lead over 
hill and dale, up and down stream-courses, through dense forest and 
thorn brake, bearing on their backs in baskets heavy loads of rice, 
of raw cotton or coarse cloth, ez route to a bazaar, perhaps 100 miles 
distant, to barter their produce for salt, dried sea-fish, tobacco, or 
brass vessels. Coin has been little used until introduced lately by the 
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troops. Brass buttons were at one time much prized, but rupees and 
smaller silver pieces are now eagerly taken, and, indeed, at one time 
during the military operations expected by the natives, as exchange 
for the merest trifles. A small amount of india-rubber, of bee’s-wax, 
and of ivory is brought down to the plains. The supply of the former 
on the Chittagong side is said to be almost exhausted. At Demagiri, 
at the head of the navigable part of the Kornafuli river, and on the 
border of the Lushai Hills, the nearest bazaar to the western tribes, 
between 3,000 and 4,000 of the hill people come down yearly to barter, 
The Chakmas, who live in the hills nearer to Chittagong, go into the 
forests in the rainy season to cut timber for boats. Large rafts are 
floated down stream to Chittagong, composed of logs of large size, 
as well as bamboo. Quantities of cane are also brought down. 
Instances occur of the Chakmas being attacked by the savage 
Lushais, and their heads being taken. Heads thus carried off are 
easily concealed under the salt in their large baskets. Trade between 
the Chins and Burmese is believed to be larger than that of the western 
frontier. Their country is more accessible, and pack bullocks are 
used. The Lushai people traffic also with Manipur and Cachar on 
the north. Cinnamon and walnut trees have been found in the hills, 
and a tree producing a black gum used as varnish, but it is not known 
that these products are exported to any extent. A small trade is carried 
on with Burma in amber, silk, and beads for necklaces. ‘Teakwood 
and rice in considerable quantities come down the Chindwin river, 
but the Chin tribes are not themselves much concerned in this trade. 
The dialects spoken by the tribes differ considerably, but have 
sufficient affinity to indicate that they have sprung from a common 
stock. There is no written character. The vocabulary is confined 
to words expressive of simple wants and sensations, the grammatical 
inflexions however permitting of tense, case, and number being 
signified. Numbers can also be indicated. There being no post, 
and no means of writing letters, a messenger must be sent if one tribe 
wishes to communicate with another ; pieces of bamboo cut in a pecu- 
liar way are sometimes used to denote the character of the message. 
These wild people have not unnaturally mingled the traditions of 
the birth of the race with prevailing religious notions. One tribe 
believes that its progenitor came out of a cave in the Lushai country. 
He married God’s daughter. At that time men, birds, and beasts 
spoke one language. ‘The country caught fire, and the races of men 
became scattered in the darkness that succeeded that fire, and their 
languages became different. There is a Supreme Creator, Patyen, and 
an inferior god, Khozing, patron of the Lushais. The Khyens, how- 
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ever, say that the Mounzing are creators and rule all things ; they are 
the father and mother who grow on the earth as two trees in a field, 
one evergreen, the other dry. Major Symes conjectures this to be 
a metaphor of successive and eternal renovation and decay, and, 
indeed, regarding this and the preceding myth, traces will be noticed 
of both Turanian and Semitic ideas which had their birth in the 
valleys of the Euphrates and the Tigris. ‘The Khyens believe that the 
Mounzing reside in the great mountain Gnowa, where the images of 
their dead are deposited. ‘They have no idea of future rewards and 
punishments, do not know what “sin” is, and do not pray, since they 
say they cannot see the Mounzing. But the Lushais anticipate a future 
condition, happy to the man who destroys most enemies ; they will all 
be his servants hereafter. The inferior god among some of them is 
called Sheem-sank, and a rude figure in wood represents him in some 
villages. Before this figure the heads of their slain enemies are 
placed. A gayal is sometimes sacrificed to the Supreme Being, and 
a goat to Sheem-sank. The figure of this deity is, perhaps, that 
noticed by Woodthorpe, and which he mentions as a broken Burmese 
idol in Vonpilal’s tomb in the north Lushai country. One tribe— 
the Shendus—worships four spirits, Surpur (the Supreme), Patyen, 
Khozing, and Wauchang. There is no professed priesthood among 
the tribes, but in some a man called Koavang is looked upon as a 
medium for intercourse with Khozing, and performs the sacrifices. 

As might be anticipated from their hazy religious instincts, 
morality is absent. Thieving is regarded as a fineart. ‘To be found 
out isa crime. No restriction is exercised over intercourse between 
the sexes before marriage, but afterwards a woman is generally faith- 
ful. The husband is permitted to punish adultery by death. He 
himself is, however, allowed to have concubines. Should a girl 
become enceinte by her lover when unmarried he is compelled to take 
her as his wife. Marriage is arranged through the respective parents. 
Inquiry is made as to the man’s reputation as a brave warrior and 
hunter. If acceptable, consent is granted, and a feast is given by the 
bridegroom. There is no ceremony. At night after the feast the 
wife is taken to her husband’s house. Both the chief and other 
tribesmen have each one wife only, but concubines are permitted. 
Upon the marriage of a chief the whole village is feasted, and much 
drinking takes place. Among the Burmese polygamy is prohibited 
by law, but concubinage admitted. Laxity of morals with unmarried 
girls is known. So that in respect of the union of the sexes the 
habits of these hill tribes and of the people of the rest of Burma are, 
no doubt, much alike. 
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Beyond the weaving of cotton cloth by hand-looms similar to 
those of Bengal, and the manufacture of baskets, handicrafts are not 
practised much by the natives of the hills. The cloth is stout and 
durable, though the dyes are but dull. The art of weaving is sup- 
posed to have been acquired from the captives taken from the plains. 
Baskets are made from cane with much skill. The largest stand 
three feet in height, are of a conical shape, with a high pointed cover. 
The cane is plaited so closely and finely that rain will run off the 
covers, and the contents of the basket are kept dry when occasion 
requires it to be transported in the wet season. The people work a 
little in iron—an art also learned from Bengal. Ingenuity is exhibited 
in their bird-snares and fish-traps. The former are of two kinds ; 
one is in the form familiar in England—a cane is bent down, a noose 
fastened to the top, and some grain scattered in its neighbourhood. 
When the game touches a trigger the cane is released, flies up, and 
the noose tightens round the victim, and hangs it in the air. The 
second form is a shutter of bamboo, or of branches supported upon 
a twig or trigger ; the birds come beneath it to pick up the scattered 
grain, and, the trigger being disturbed, the shutter falls upon them, 
and holds them prisoners until the trapper arrives. For fishing, a 
weir is constructed across the stream, with one or more openings 
into baskets, into which the fish pass. They are prevented from 
passing out again by the orifice being turned inside the basket, 
similarly to lobster-pots in Engiand. For larger game in the forest 
a heavy log of timber is caused to move on a pivot or axis, like a 
see-saw unequally balanced ; the longer end is pushed over the 
“runs” or tracks of the animals, supported by a trigger arrangement 
placed in their path. When an animal walks over or brushes against 
this, the log descends with sufficient force to break its back. The 
chiefs’ tombs are ornamented with the skulls of wild animals, those 
of the deer and panther being common. 

The treatment of the dead varies slightly in different parts of the 
country. With some the corpse is put upon a raised stage and 
kept there until a certain day in the spring, being watched in the 
meantime ; it is then burnt, and a feast is given by the family of 
the deceased. One tribe, the Howlongs, hang up the dead body 
for seven days ; others dry it over a slow fire, wrap it in a shroud 
and bury it. Afterwards it is dug up, the bones cleaned, and put 
in an earthen vessel. Some tribes preserve the head dried. The 
writer was made aware of this custom at the village of Lalseva, 
near Demagiri, where the head of a mighty chief, Saipuya, was 
hanging in a basket in the headman’s house. The Shendus bury 
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the dead in graves lined with stone, with weapons and ornaments. 
The graves are usually surmounted by a tall wooden post, rough 
stones or fence encircling it. The post is rudely carved, and skulls 
ornament the top of the fence. 

The musical instruments of the hill tribes are not many. Adrum 
of stretched skin, a gourd with seven pipes of reed fixed to it—the 
ordinary pan-pipes, in fact, with an empty gourd to give resonance— 
also a single reed pipe and gongs, comprise all that are met with. 
The people seem to have little poetry in their composition, and 
their songs are but low monotonous chants. But, while wanting in 
fine instincts and exhibiting so many savage traits, they are remark- 
ably intelligent. Anything new that is presented to them, such as a 
telescope, a revolver, or a compass, is at once investigated, its nature 
and mechanism thoroughly discussed, and passed from hand to hand. 
A good imitation of a breech-loading cartridge was produced in one 
village. Their inquisitiveness knows no bounds. Woodthorpe 
mentions that the people in the northern hills, on seeing the white 
men for the first time, turned up the cuffs of their sleeves to 
ascertain whether the skin was uniformly pale. The same thing 
happened to the writer when accompanying a reconnaissance to an 
out-of-the-way village in the southern hills, and the on-lookers would 
not be satisfied until the shirt was unbuttoned on the breast. The 
heliograph when set up and communication established with a fort 
some twenty miles away created great wonder, and when the officer 
who was operating it suddenly turned the mirror round, and flashed 
the light in the faces of the crowd of women and children which 
was in his rear, there was a general stampede. 

Lewin remarks that the hill tribes are cruel in disposition, and 
regard life lightly ; that there is no politeness nor gentleness in their 
social intercourse ; the people salute no one, and have no form of 
greeting. They are, no doubt, strangely insensible and unemotional, 
like others of the Turanian races. The writer’s experience of them 
mostly leads to the same impressions. The only words vouchsafed 
to an Englishman when he is met in the forest, rendered into our 
language, signify “ Are you well?” to which he should reply “I am 
well.” A circle of natives will sit down with an English officer to 
have a conversation through an interpreter, and will drink his rum 
and smoke his tobacco with enjoyment, but when the meeting breaks 
up there is no expression of thanks nor any form of leave-taking. 
Still, a thoughtful observer will agree with Major Lewin in thinking 
that ‘‘care and beneficence will make these hill races a noble and 
enlightened people.” Harsh treatment and impatience will never 
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reconcile them to our government. In time, when they become 
accustomed to our presence, when justice is evenly distributed 
throughout the country, when security of life and property is insured, 
the people will learn to value the fruits of peace among themselves, 
and domestic industries will take firmer root ; the savage instincts 
will disappear, and a rise in the social scale will set in. 

It will be of interest to conclude with a few remarks upon the 
natural resources of the country. It has been already observed that 
the whole of it is mountainous ; all the ranges in the west, and those 
south of Cachar and Manipur, are covered with thick forest, chiefly 
of evergreen trees and bamboos. Huge creepers, as thick as a man’s 
arm, are pendent from the branches, and help to produce a thick mass 
of foliage overhead. From the summits of the mountains, as far as 
the eye can reach, the traveller views scenes of wild beauty and luxu- 
riance of tropical growth ; the rivers are concealed in deep gorges, but 
surrounding him is a sea of hills, those near him coloured with the 
varied hues of forest trees of many kinds and ages, and the more 
distant tinted in purple and blue. At dawn the mist is lying in the 
valleys like an ocean of milk, and the hill tops showing like dark 
islands above its surface. Lewin describes forty-four sorts of timber 
found in the hills westwards, including jarool, toon, and garzun, 
eleven kinds of bamboo, and eight of cane. In one hanging creeper 
good drinking water is found, if a piece be cut. The cinnamon has 
also been seen by the writer. Tea is believed to be indigenous. The 
rubber tree is found in some localities. After passing the Koladyne 
river, some two hundred miles east of Chittagong, a marked change 
in the aspect of the hills occurs, the bamboo jungle and rank 
undergrowth cease, and there appear open grass-covered slopes, 
groves of oak and pine, interspersed with rhododendrons ; but, in ad- 
vancing from the Irrawadi towards the Chin Hills, dense jungles 
and a network of steep hills and ravines are again met with. The 
character of the vegetation on the mountains in the interior seems to 
be determined by the more scanty rainfall, as well as by their 
superior elevation, In the Chindwin valley the teak, rubber, bam- 
boos, acacia, catechu, and cane are found. Violets, heliotrope, cox- 
comb, and convolvulus are seen in the valleys, and some of the 
tall trees are gay with white and scarlet blossoms. Magnificent 
orchids cluster on the older trees, and gigantic ferns flourish in the 
ravines. 

The jungles are alive with leeches, mosquitoes, and the minute 
sandfly, all of which eagerly prey upon the incautious traveller. To 
test in comfort, it is necessary to be on a raised platform with a 
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smoky fire beneath, in the vicinity of which the flies will not venture, 
or to be within a well-secured curtain of muslin. Of larger animals 
there is great variety. ‘The following have all been met with: the 
elephant, rhinoceros, bear, tiger, panther, boar, barking deer, sambur, 
porcupine, badger, mungoose, and hare; of birds, the hornbill, 
pheasant, parrot, peacock, quail, green pigeon, partridge, and jungle 
fowl ; swarms of the gibbon or hoolook monkeys, as well as the 
common Indian variety, infest the forest, and howl and bark in unison 
like a pack of dogs. Among other snakes, the boa-constrictor, the 
large brown lizard, as well as that known as the “ took-too,” which 
lives in the trees, and emits the melancholy sound at twilight which 
gives to itthe name. The rivers abound in mahsur and “bachra,” 
and the sunny slopes and river banks are lighted up with the flashing 
colours of magnificent butterflies. 

From Demagiri eastwards to the Myittha river, beyond the Chin 
Hills, Mr. De la Touche, of the Geological Survey, has, in the course 
of digging out the bridle-road, noted the geological features which 
presented themselves. He pronounces the results disappointing. 
It would appear probable that ages ago the country formed the bed 
of a mighty river which flowed southwards from Assam. By 
shrinkage of the earth’s surface, or by volcanic action, the river bed 
was forced up into high ridges. The “ ripple marks” are witnessed 
now in the sandstone far above sea-level. All the Lushai Hills are 
of this substance or of shale. In one place only were fossils found 
of an estuarine character. No useful minerals nor coal presented 
themselves, nor did the pebbles in the rivers indicate the existence 
of such deep down below the surface. No limestone was found until 
the Myittha river was reached, eastward in the Chin country. Iron 
and springs of brine are found in the Blue Mountain, the southern 
extremity of the Lushai Hills. Coalfields have been discovered on 
the Upper Chindwin, and fossil resin near its sources. The proba- 
bility of mineral wealth is, therefore, at present small. Its forest 
produce, and perhaps its tea-gardens of the future, will give its value 
to one of our most recent annexations. 


E. O. WALKER. 





CURIOSITIES OF DIAMONDS. 


INCE it was discovered that diamonds consist of pure carbon there 
is hardly any chemist who has not performed more or less exten- 
sive experiments and investigations into the nature and origin of this 
most highly valued of precious stones. These researches, however, have 
gone on insecret, and the common ear has seldom heard that there have 
been—and, for aught we know to the contrary, are yet—diamond 
seekers in the modern laboratory. That the results of such experiments 
have been published by few is no proof that few experiments have 
been made, for human nature and vanity prefer silence to publicity, 
where investigations have failed and hopes been disappointed. It 
was not only the incomparable splendour of this king of gems, and 
its being of such enormous value, that led chemists anxiously to 
experimentalise upon the origin of the diamond; but its isolation 
from every other substance in many other respects rendered the 
inquiry a peculiarly fascinating undertaking. The anomalous compo- 
sition of the gem, the singular localities in which it is discovered, 
and its unique physical characters, all seemed to set speculation in 
activity and at defiance. 

The general physical qualities of the diamond are so well known 
that we may be very briefin their description. The figure of the stone 
varies considerably ; but most commonly it is an hexagonal prism, 
terminated by a six-sided pyramid. When pure it is colourless and 
transparent. In its natural state it is covered with a dullish crust, 
often of a muddy colour, on the removal of which the brilliant jewel 
beneath flashes forth in all its characteristic lustre. Its specific gravity 
is from 3°44 to 3°55. It is one of the hardest substances in nature, 
and as it is not affected by a considerable heat, it was for many ages 
considered incombustible. Pliny says, if laid on an anvil and struck 
with a hammer, the anvil will inevitably split, and in many instances 
the diamond has been known to indent the steel. Sir Isaac Newton, 
observing that combustibles refracted light more powerfully than 
other bodies, and that the diamond possessed this property in great 
perfection, suspected from that circumstance that it was capable of 
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combustion at a very high temperature. This singular conjecture 
was verified in 1694, by the Florentine academicians, in the presence 
of Cosmo III., Grand Duke of Tuscany. By means of a powerful 
burning-glass they were able to destroy several diamonds. Singularly 
enough, Sir H. Davy employed the same lens many years afterwards 
to effect the same purpose, directing the rays upon a diamond placed 
in a jar of oxygen gas. Francis I., Emperor of Germany, witnessed 
the destruction of several large diamonds by means of the burning- 
glass; and these experiments were repeated by Rouelle, Macquer, 
and D’Arcet, who proved conclusively that the stone was not merely 
evaporated, but actually burnt, and that if air was excluded it under- 
went no change. Diamonds are not all the pure unsullied gems 
which glitter in our jewels; they appear in a variety of colours, 
some of which enhance, while others detract from, their value. Some- 
times it is tinged with blue, yellow, green, or a beautiful rose colour, 
and frequently it is brown, or dull yellow. 

As usual upon disputed points, speculation has been busy about 
the origin of the diamond, and a large number of theories, all more 
or less probable, have been propounded to set the matter at rest. 
The two most reasonable expositions are, perhaps, the explanations 
put forward by M. Parrot and Baron Liebig. The former scientist, 
who has laboriously investigated the perplexing subject, is of opinion 
that the diamond arises from the operation of violent volcanic heat 
on small particles of carbon contained in the rock, or ona substance 
comprised of a large proportion of carbon and a smaller quantity of 
hydrogen. By this theory, as he conceives, we are best able to 
account for the cracks and flaws so often noticed in the gem, and the 
frequent occurrence of included particles of black carbonaceous 
matter. Baron Liebig, on the other hand, claims the credit of offer- 
ing a simple explanation of the probable process which actually takes 
place in the formation of the diamond. His contention is that 
science can point to no process capable of accounting for the origin 
and production of diamonds, except the powers of decay. If we 
suppose decay to proceed in a liquid containing carbon and hydrogen, 
then a compound with still more carbon must be formed ; and if the 
compound thus formed were itself to undergo further decay, the 
final result, says this eminent authority, must be the separation of 
carbon in a crystalline form. 

Some very fine specimens of the diamond crystal have long been 
found near the town of Purnaor Pannah, in Bundelcund. The 
mines producing them are situated in a range of hills, called Bund- 
Ahill by the natives, extending about twenty miles in length by 
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between two and three in breadth, and are said to be partitioned 
into twenty-one divisions; but we do not know that the whole 
belonged to Bundelcund. Of these, the mines of Rajepoor, Mahara- 
jepoor, Kimmerah, and Guddaseah contain the best diamonds; 
and one dug from the last-mentioned mine has been reputed one of 
the largest in the woild. It was kept in the fort of Callinger, 
amongst other treasures of Rajah Himmut Bahadur. A number of 
rajahs are proprietors of the mines, each having a charge of his 
own, without any interest in the produce of the rest. A superinten- 
dent is appointed to inspect the produce, and every diamond as 
soon as found is registered, valued, and, if the rajah does not choose 
to keep it, is offered for sale. When sold he receives two-thirds 
of its value. In the reign of the Emperor Ackbar, the mines of 
Pannah produced to the amount of #100,coo annually, and were 
then a considerable source of revenue ; but for many years they 
have not been so profitable, although some diamonds of excep- 
tional size and value are discovered occasionally in the Guddaseah 
mine. 

Diamonds are also found in the ferruginous sand and gravel which 
forms the beds or banks of rivers in various parts of the Indian penin- 
sula, from Bengal to Cape Comorin, especially in Golconda and 
Visapore ; and good samples of this precious gem have now and again 
been found in the district of Banjar, in the East India Island of 
Borneo, some of wonderful lustre and size, and very superior quality. 
An enormous diamond found in this island, weighing 367 carats, is 
said to be now in the possession of the Rajah of Mattan. Consider- 
able quantities of diamonds of all sizes and values have, during the 
last hundred and fifty years, been obtained from the Brazils. The 
diamond mines are situated due north of the Rio Janeiro; and 
great numbers are also collected from the river Jigitenhona, the 
waters of which being turned aside, or dammed out, the mud at the 
bottom is first removed, under which is a stratum of rounded pebbles 
and gravel. In this gravel the diamonds are found, and separated by 
washing them with great care. The system of diamond-washing 
adopted in Brazil is borrowed from the methods employed in Hin- 
dostan, and is an interesting and exhaustive operation. The washing 
begins with the rains, about November. The upper parts of the 
troughs are charged with cascalbs (diamond earth), and a man, 
standing before the open end or at the side, dashes water upon the 
contents ; he then stirs the mass with his fingers, to relieve it of the 
worthless earth, dust, and clay, and when the water runs clear the 
washing is repeated. A pocket of diamonds may thus sometimes,. 
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but very rarely, be hit upon ; but often after the gravel has received 
as many as twelve separate washings, diamonds, although of 
diminutive size, will still be found in it. A good washer takes from 
half an hour to three-quarters of an hour in order to exhaust a single 
pan-full. Sometimes, to encourage the other labourers, a slave who is 
fortunate enough to find a stone weighing more than an oitavaand a 
half receives his freedom, but the discovery of diamonds of this size is 
few and far between. Magnifying-glasses are not yet in use, although 
they would save much trouble and prevent loss. The present rude 
system is very severe upon the sight, which soon fails, and past 
twenty-five years of age few eyes can be trusted. In fact, children 
are always the best washers. It is during this operation that 
robberies are mostly effected. The civilised thief pretends to be 
short-sighted, and picks up the plunder with his tongue, but most of 
the stones disappear by being tilted or thrown over the lip of the 
pan during the washing, and are picked up at leisure. In India the 
miner has been seen to jerk the stone into his mouth, or stick it in 
the corner of his eye; and so clever, indeed, are some of these 
diamond thieves that from twelve to fifteen overseers are required 
per gang of fifty light-fingered men. 

The diamonds are invariably valued by their weight in carats, a 
carat being equal to four grains. The value increases as the squares 
of their respective weights; thus, if a diamond of one carat be 
worth £8, one of two carats will be worth £ 32. 

About one-half the weight of the diamond is cut away by the 
lapidary, and the quantity of diamond powder used in polishing 
a very large diamond has sometimes cost a thousand pounds sterling. 
One of the most interesting objects in Amsterdam is the diamond- 
mill, where all the great diamonds are sent to be cut and polished and 
prepared for setting. It belongs to a Jew, and a very large staff of 
skilled men are employed in the various processes through which 
the stones have to go before they are ready for mounting. Four 
horses turn a wheel, which sets in motion a number of smaller 
wheels in the room above, whose cogs, acting on circular metal 
plates, keep them in continued revolution. Pulverised diamond is 
placed upon these, and the stone to be polished, fastened at the end 
of a piece of wood by means of an amalgam of zinc and quicksilver, 
is submitted to the friction of the adamantine particles. This is the 
only,mode of acting on diamond, which can be ground, or even cut, 
by particles of the same substance. In the latter operation diamond 
dust is fixed on a metal wire which moves rapidly backwards and 
forwards over the stone to be cut. The largest diamonds are 
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usually reserved for roses, which always rise in the centre to an 
angle, and the smaller are used as brilliants, and have a flat octagon 
on the upper surface. There is, of course, a marked distinction 
between rose-diamond and a brilliant. The one is entire and set 
vertically, while the other is divided and set horizontally. The 
diamond has always enjoyed an undisputed pre-eminence among 
precious stones, not only on account of its rarity, but also from its 
unequalled brilliancy. Some of these stones have been sold for 
almost fabulous prices, and many of the most celebrated diamonds 
known to exist have changed hands from time to time under strange 
and romantic circumstances. 

Among the jewels formerly in the regalia of England was a 
diamond of great beauty and value, with which is connected a very 
remarkable history. It was once the property of Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, who wore it in his hat at the battle of Nancy, in 
which he lost his life. The diamond was found on the field after the 
battle, by the Swiss, who sold it to a priest for a trifle, and it after- 
wards became the property of a French nobleman, named De Sancy. 
The treasure remained in the possession of his family for more than 
a century, when one of his descendants, who was captain of the Swiss 
guard under Henry III. of France, was commissioned by the King 
to raise a new force from the same nation. Henry at length found 
himself unable to pay his soldiers, and in this emergency he borrowed 
the diamond from the Count de Sancy, that he might place it in the 
hands of the Swiss Government as a pledge for the fulfilment of his 
engagements. 

The Count entrusted the gem to one of his most faithful followers 
for conveyance to the King, but the messenger and the treasure 
disappeared, to the great consternation both of Henry and De Sancy. 
The most diligent search was made, but without furnishing any clue 
to the mystery. So strong was De Sancy’s confidence in the perfect 
probity of his servant that he felt convinced some misfortune must 
have happened to him ; and he persevered in his inquiries, until he 
at length discovered that his follower had been waylaid and murdered 
by a band of robbers, and the body concealed in a neighbouring 
forest. De Sancy ascertained the locality, and instituted a careful 
search, which resulted in the discovery of his messenger’s remains. 
He next gave directions to have the body opened, when, to the as- 
tonishment of all but De Sancy himself, the diamond was discovered. 
It was now clear that the poor fellow, on finding himself beset beyond 
the possibility of escape, had swallowed the diamond rather than that 
it should fall into the hands of the thieves. The story has been com- 
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memorated in the appellation the gem has ever since borne of “ The 
Sancy.” 

The diamond was subsequently purchased for the Crown of 
England, but James II. carried it with him in his flight to France in 
1688. Louis XV. is said to have worn it at his coronation, and in 
1835 it was purchased by a Russian nobleman for £80,000, 

Another valuable diamond possessing a history still more romantic 
and remarkable is the famous Pitt diamond. ‘Towards the close of 
the seventeenth century a gentleman named Thomas Pitt, grandfather 
of the great Earl of Chatham, was appointed to the Governorship of 
Fort St. George, Madras. The palmy days when large fortunes were 
constantly made by Englishmen in the East had not yet arrived, and 
the wealth and power of England in the Indies were comparatively 
insignificant. But Governor Pitt was one of those shrewd men who 
can always find the opportunity of amassing riches, and he entered 
into commerce with some of the native merchants on his own account. 
Among other traders with whom he trafficked was a diamond dealer 
named Jourcund, who possessed one of the finest stones ever found 
in the mines of Golconda. He offered this to the Governor for sale, 
but the price asked—about £100,oco—was far too enormous for his 
means as well as his inclination. He not only doubted the high 
value of the jewel, but entertained, as he stated, a reluctance to trust 
anything like the sum in one venture. 

By degrees Jourcund came down in his price, and, after much 
haggling on either side, Governor Pitt at length secured the prize for 
a little over £20,000. He returned to Europe shortly after, and 
found that in all respects the diamond was of the highest quality and 
worth. He was offered £80,000 for it, but refused that sum, and 
spent £5,000 in having it cutasa brilliant. Its weight before cutting 
was 400 carats, but it was reduced in the process to 136}. The 
fragments detached in the cutting were sold for £8,000. When so 
prepared the jewel was the most beautiful that had been seen in 
Europe. A purchaser was at length found for the diamond in the 
Duke of Orleans, Regent of France during the minority of Louis XIV., 
it being bought as an ornament for the French crown. £130,000 
was the sum given for the treasure, and it became known as the 
“Regency diamond,” from the authority by whom it had been 
acquired. 

When the story of its purchase and re-sale at so high a profit was 
known, scandalous rumours became current as to the means by which 
the Governor had become its owner. He was accused of extorting 
it from Jourcund by threats for a sum greatly beneath its value, and 
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his character became blackened with infamy. To clear himself and 
his descendants from so great a disgrace, he left behind him a paper 
narrating in full the circumstances attending its original purchase, 
appealing to credible witnesses who had been with him at Fort St. 
George, in testimony of its truth. But the calumny died out. The 
great fame of the Governor’s descendants, the Earl of Chatham and 
that other William Pitt, the rival of Fox, almost obliterated his own 
memory ; and the paper does not appear to have been publicly used 
until the year 1825, when it was published as a curiosity in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 

The Pitt or Regency diamond continued in the possession of 
Louis XIV. and the succeeding monarchs, by whom it was worn on 
state occasions. After the Revolution, it was still preserved among 
the state jewels, and the first Napoleon, on his accession to power, 
used it as an ornament in the hilt of his sword. The sword was 
found, with other personal effects of the Emperor, on the field of 
Waterloo, by the Prussians after the battle, and was presented to the 
King of Prussia, in whose possession it remained until his death. 

In the British Museum there is a model in lead of the “ Pigot” 
diamond before it was cut, and also of the various cuttings by which 
it was reduced in form, but not much importance is attached to its 
history. The largest diamond in Europe weighs 193 carats, and is 
the size of a pigeon’s egg. It was stolen from the eye of a Malabar 
idol by a common soldier, and passed through various hands before 
it was purchased by Count Orloff for the Empress of Russia. 

Similar romantic incidents invariably envelop the history of all 
great diamonds, and perhaps the most remarkable is the story of 
the De Sancy gem, which we have already related; but the most 
curious and eventful history of any precious stone, as regards both 
size and value, is associated with the magnificent and famous 
Koh-I-Noor diamond. The Koh-I-Noor, or Mountain of Light, is 
stated by the Hindoos to have been discovered in the mines of 
Golconda more than three thousand years ago, and to have been 
originally in the possession of Kama, King of Auga. Another version 
states that it was stolen from one of the Kings of Golconda by a 
treacherous General named Mininrola, and presented by him to the 
Great Mogul, Shah Jehan, the father of Aurungzebe, about the year 
1640. It was then rough and uncut, and about twice its present 
size; but Shah Jehan gave it to a diamond-worker, who cut it so 
badly that he wasted half of it and did not display its lustre to good 
advantage. The Mogul—who was in a justifiable rage—instead of 
paying the jeweller for his work, fined him ten thousand ducats. 
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About two hundred years ago Tavernier, the French traveller, saw 
the Koh-I-Noor in India, and described the admiration and amaze- 
ment it always excited. From that time until it came into the 
possession of the Khan of Cabul, at the commencement of the present 
century, the Koh-I-Noor changed hands many times. Runjeet 
Singh obtained it from the Khan ina mean and abominable way. 
He had heard that the Khan of Cabul had the finest and purest 
diamond ever seen, and he determined to possess it. The Khan was 
invited by the intending thief; he arrived at the Court of his host 
with—not the diamond, but a very clever imitation. Once in 
Runjeet Singh’s power, that despot at once demanded the gem. It 
was reluctantly given up, and sent to the Court jewellers to be cut. 
Runjeet Singh soon received intelligence that the stone was com- 
paratively worthless. He was so enraged at this, that he ordered 
the Khan’s palace to be ransacked from top to bottom to find the 
missing treasure. At last a slave betrayed his master, and showed 
the diamond lying under a heap of ashes. Runjeet carried it off in 
triumph, and subsequently decked himself, and occasionally his horse, 
with its splendid brilliancy. When he died the gem passed into the 
hands of his successors; and in 1850, when we conquered the 
Punjaub, the Koh-I-Noor was among the spoil. It was brought to 
England and presented to Her Majesty the Queen by the East India 
Company. The stone was subsequently entrusted to Messrs. Coster, 
of Amsterdam, to be re-cut—a work that occupied the labours of 
thirty-eight days of twelve hours each; and the late Duke of 
Wellington became an amateur diamond-cutter for this memorable 
occasion by giving the first touch to the work. A model of it may 
be seen in the British Museum. 
HERBERT JAMES GIBBINS. 





“THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO.” 


HE battle of Waterloo has been presented to the countrymen 
of the combatants under an immense variety of forms. The 
field has been minutely laid down on maps, visited by crowned heads, 
overrun by crowds of tourists, and even excavated to form a monu- 
ment for those who, to say the least of them, “lived to fight another 
day.” The battle itself has been painted, modelled, made the sub- 
ject of panoramas, described, criticised, commemorated in bridges 
and squares, and vulgarised in railway stations. It forms an impor- 
tant chapter in the biographies of Napoleon and Wellington, in the 
histories of England and France, is an event in the history of 
Europe, and it has accumulated a respectable literature of its own. 

Nor is it undeserving of even so great and long-continued an 
interest. In a political, and perhaps in a military point of view, it 
was the most important conflict in a generation that had witnessed 
Austerlitz, Wagram, and Trafalgar. It was not only a fair trial 
between line and column, between the firmness of British infantry 
and the dash and impetuosity of the cavalry of France, but the 
closing scene of.a mighty drama in which the Mistress of the Seas 
showed her claims to distinction on the land; and to the time- 
honoured names of Crécy, Poictiers, and Agincourt added a fourth, 
not unworthy of the association. Nor is it the least of its distinc- 
tions that it has been the prelude to three-quarters of a century 
of peace, during which the rival nations have learned to respect 
and in some degree to understand each other, and not only to 
exchange frequent courtesies, but actually to wage war side by side 
under the influence of the heir and successor of Napoleon, and 
under the immediate command of the friend and aide-de-camp of 
Wellington. 

And now, after so long an interval, during which Jomini, 
Clausewitz, Charras, Siborne, Hamley, Napoleon himself, and 
scores of inferior authorities have said their say, and men thought, 
and perhaps hoped, that the last criticism had been uttered, a voice 
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is raised from beyond the Atlantic, from one of a nation that felt 
little interest in the struggle, giving a new, comprehensive, and yet 
most minute account of the whole campaign, drawn up, as it would 
appear, with scientific accuracy, and written, on the whole, in an 
impartial spirit. The writer, whose sympathies are so warmly with 
Napoleon as to regard him as among the friends and helpers of the 
human race, and to justify the seizure and drum-head court-martial 
of the Duc d’Enghien, and who is so imbued with transatlantic 
prejudices as to believe that the British Government was privy to, 
and supplied the means for, the assassination of Napoleon, neverthe- 
less criticises severely, and we think not unfairly, the strategy and 
tactics of both leaders, and we are bound to admit does ample justice 
to the difficulties Wellington had to contend with, to the gallantry of 
the British soldiers, and to the inferior composition of his very 
heterogeneous army. 

The interest in the life and actions of Napoleon has lately been 
revived by the discovery of letters and diplomatic documents hitherto 
unknown, but the interest created by the present work owes nothing 
to such discoveries. The work is, indeed, new and original, but its 
novelty and originality are derived from a careful study of existing 
evidence, a collation of narratives long before the world—a more 
difficult, and, it will be thought, a more meritorious, task than the 
editing of newly-discovered material, even though handled with the 
skill displayed by MM. Vandal or Tatistchef. 

Whatever may have been the opinions of the world at large, or 
of the sovereigns who, under the influence of Alexander of Russia, 
gave a tardy consent to the re-establishment of the Bourbons, and 
relegated Napoleon with Imperial rank to the island of Elba, it was 
assuredly not the opinion of Napoleon himself, nor of his family, nor 
of his principal adherents, that his career was then brought to a close. 
He knew enough of the Bourbon princes and their emigrant followers 
to be aware that they were entirely out of touch with the French 
people ; and though it was scarcely to have been expected that the 
revulsion would be so rapid, or that the allied armies would be so 
speedily withdrawn, he knew that the disaffection of the army and 
the follies of the Comte d’Artois and his son must ere long bring 
about such a state of things as would justify his return. 

The reception he met with, though by no means unanimous, 
would have encouraged a less sanguine man. No doubt the sea- 
ports were unfavourable, and the mass of the people passive or nearly 
so; but the dislike of and the contempt for the Bourbons was 
general, and the soldiers, whether disbanded, on furlough, or with 
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their regiments, were with him toa man. For the rank and file of 
the army peace had no charms ; for them there was no chance of 
excitement, of promotion, or of reward at the expense of foreign 
nations, nor were they disposed to be commanded by officers of no 
military experience, and who had neither part in nor sympathy with 
the deeds that had given to France the command and the revenues 
of Europe. 

The arrival of Napoleon was unexpected, but once at Paris it 
was Clear that he was accepted by the whole nation. From the first 
he expressed himself, and no doubt sincerely, as anxious for peace ; 
but his idea of peace had ever been that it should follow, not avert 
a war, and it could excite no surprise that the Allies should construe 
his desire as likely to extend only to the time when he should be in 
a condition to wage war to advantage. His overtures were, there- 
fore, not listened to, and his messengers were sent back from the 
frontiers unheard. This, of course, he had foreseen, and that the 
forces that brought about his dethronement would certainly be allied 
once more against him. But he knew also that there was great 
jealousy between the sovereigns ; that the selfish claims of some had 
been rejected, and that there was in some quarters an unwillingness 
to resume the war. He knew also that there were difficulties of 
distance and of finance, which would cause some months to elapse 
before the Allies could take the field in force. 

His first business, then, was to raise an army, to do which he 
had to set aside recent changes, and to restore the old organisation. 
The veterans of the Grand Army, the army of the Rhine, recalled 
from Dantzig and the Silesian fortresses, and from the fields of 
Spain, numbering about 200,000 men, largely disbanded because 
known to be disaffected, were ready to be re-embodied, and such 
had been the forbearance of the Allies, that there was no difficulty in 
providing stores, arms, and ammunition for each branch of the 
service. An army therefore was speedily organised and equipped, 
and ready to take the field with 126,000 men. 

With officers, Napoleon was less successful. Berthier, unrivalled 
as a chief of staff, had followed Louis. “I should like to see him,” 
said the Emperor, “in his court dress.” Masséna and Macdonald 
had retired into private life. Bernadotte had become Prince of 
Sweden, and was likely to be with the enemy. Davoust, Soult, Ney, 
and Mortier, alone of the Marshals, remained. Davoust, for some 
unknown reason, was left in command of Paris, though he desired to 
be with the army. Soult, no mean general, was appointed chief of 
Staff, a post better suited to a younger and more active man, and for 
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which he was but ill-qualified. Mortier was incapacitated by sickness. 
Of generals, Napoleon had Vandamme, d’Erlon, Mouton, Reille, 
Gérard, and Grouchy, but, as he afterwards observed, the events of 
1814 had deprived them of their audacity. They were brave to in- 
trepidity, but they were no longer the men of Eylau or the Danube, 
still less of Lodi and Marengo. The regimental officers also were 
mostly new to their men, and had not their confidence. Napoleon 
himself, though physically somewhat weaker, and certainly less 
active, had in no degree deteriorated in courage, tenacity, or fertility 
of resource. 

From the first, Napoleon had taken a correct view of the 
situation, and laid his plans accordingly, with at least his wonted 
skill. He reached Paris on March 20, and by June 1 his army was 
ready and formidable both in numbers and composition. 

At that time the English force under Wellington, and the 
Prussians under Blucher, lay cantoned at scattered points to the 
north and east of the Sambre andthe Meuse. The forces of Russia 
and Austria were being collected, but could not concentrate or reach 
the valley of the Rhine before July. If Napoleon took a defensive 
attitude and awaited an attack within his own frontier, he would gain 
valuable time, augment his force, and prepare additional material of 
war ; but the whole force opposed to him would be concentrated and 
overwhelming. The alternative was better suited to his genius, 
and he adopted it. It was to attack in succession the forces now 
opposed to him, when the advantage of numbers would be on his 
side ; and should this prove successful, await the advance of Russia 
and Austria, with a great choice of ground, and scope for his un- 
rivalled skill in manceuvring. There was also the not improbable 
chance of a difference between the Allies: that the ardour of Russia, 
only indirectly concerned in the war, would be damped ; and with 
Austria, from the family connexion, there was a prospect of coming 
to terms. Much therefore depended upon getting the better of the 
nearer enemies, and this required great rapidity of action. 

The Anglo-Dutch army lay westward of Charleroi, the Prussian 
eastward of it, both upon the Sambre; the two extending a hundred 
miles from Namur on the east to Tournay on the west, along, and 
at some points forty miles within, the Belgian frontier, on ground 
well known to Napoleon. The head-quarters of Wellington were at 
Brussels, those of Blucher at Namur. Wellington had a longer and 
more exposed front to protect, and his forces were therefore more 
widely separated than those of Blucher, and required, Napoleon 
calculated, two days to concentrate; while for Prussia a less time 
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would be sufficient. The English base was the sea, and their lines 
of supply lay through Antwerp and Ostend. The Prussian base was 
the Rhine, and their communications lay through Liége and Mae- 
stricht. Thus the two bases lay in opposite directions, and should 
either army have to retire, it was probable that the distance between 
them would be materially increased ; there was, besides, the chance of 
mistrust or misunderstanding between the two commanders. Napo- 
leon managed with great skill to conceal the position of his forces, 
and by a series of demonstrations to leave the direction of his attack 
uncertain. Three courses were open to him. He might advance to the 
right or east of Namur, and so turn the Prussian left. This, however, 
involved a long circuit over difficult ground, giving time for the 
Allies to unite. Or, he might advance on the left or west, by Mons 
and Lisle, and so, cutting off the Duke’s communication with Ostend, 
force his retreat upon Brussels, leaving Holland and much of 
Belgium open to the French. This was the course the Duke thought 
he would and ought to have taken. There remained the direct or 
cemral attack of Charleroi, which was the one adopted. Such an 
advance would of course force the Prussians to concentrate, but as it 
would not be known for some hours to Wellington, who would, besides, 
take a longer time to collect his forces, the Prussians might be 
attacked and beaten before the Duke could come to their support. 
This was the plan of Napoleon—not as has been said by Alison and 
Thiers, and even by Jomini, to advance between the two armies, 
divide and attack them right and left, which would have left his rear 
exposed. His intention was to advance upon and attack and beat 
the Prussians, and then, when the Duke, having taken time to con- 
centrate, came up, to meet him. By this plan the armies would be 
fought in succession, and the advantage of numbers would possibly 
be with the French. Napoleon also trusted somewhat to the 
opposite characters of the two commanders to hamper any combined 
movement. It was probable that the impetuous energy of Blucher’ 
would hasten on his attack, whereas the habitual caution of the 
Duke would tend to delay his advance ti!l quite certain that the 
attack was a real one, and so prevent his risking a movement towards 
Blucher ; which in fact was what did, in some degree, occur. 

Napoleon’s army numbered about 124,000 men, of whom about 
90,000 were infantry, 24,000 cavalry, and 11,000 artillery with 344 
guns. 

Blucher had 121,000 men, of whom 100,000 were infantry, 12,000 
cavalry, and 9,000 artillery with 312 guns. 

Wellington commanded 94,000 men, of whom 70,000 were 
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infantry, 14,000 cavalry, and 10,000 artillery and engineers with 
196 guns. 

Napoleon’s army, if not the best, was nearly as good as any he 
had ever commanded. The men were enthusiastic, united in feeling, 
full of confidence in their leader, and for the most part veteran 
soldiers. Soult and Ney were the only old Marshals present. Grouchy 
had recently been raised to that rank. He commanded the right 
wing, to which Vandamme was attached. Ney, on his arrival, was to 
command the left wing, and under him was d’Erlon. Both the 
Marshals, as it turned out, had need of more generalship than they 
possessed. 

The Prussian soldiers were mostly veterans of great experience in 
war, accustomed to their leader, whose headlong courage and daring 
and resolute character, though diminishing his value as a genera}, 
gave confidence in him as a leader, and rendered him very popular 
with his soldiers, who were always ready to follow when Marshab 
“ Vorwarts” led the way. His army seems to have been somewhat 
deficient in discipline, especially among the superior officers. Gneisnau, 
the chief of his staff, was well known as admirable in that capacity, 
and on points of strategy Blucher usually took his advice. 

Wellington’s army was, he long afterwards said, the poorest he 
ever commanded. The only troops on whom he could rely were the 
30,000 English, and the 6,000 of the German legion. These latter 
had served in the Peninsula, but most of the English were raw 
recruits. Long afterwards, speaking to Lord Ellesmere—from whose 
account the quotation is taken—of his English troops, the Duke gave 
this remarkable testimony : 

‘Of this very body, which bore the brunt of the whole contest, 
be it remembered that not above six or seven thousand had seen a 
shot fired before ; it was composed of second battalions to so great 
an extent that we cannot but imagine that this disadvantage would 
have been felt had the Duke attacked the French Army, as he would 
have attacked it at Quatre Bras on the 17th if the Prussians had 
maintained their position at Ligny : as he would have attacked it on 
the 18th at Waterloo if the army with which he entered the South 
of France had been at his disposal. For purposes of resistance the 
fact is unquestionable that these raw British battalions were found as 
effective as the veterans of the Peninsula ; but it might have been 
hazardous to manceuvre under fire, and over all contingencies of 
ground, with some of the very regiments which, while in position, 
never flinched from the cannonade or the cavalry charges through the 
livelong day of Waterloo.” 
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The Hanoverians and Belgians, 45,000 men, half his infantry, 
were new troops, and of the Nassau and Brunswick contingents, 
g,oco men, the Duke knew nothing. It was indeed a heterogeneous 
army, and its component parts had never yet acted under one 
commander. Of the Duke’s generals, the Prince of Orange was an 
officer of experience, but who had not been distinguished as a general ; 
Lord Hill was a tried soldier, whose value as a general under 
Wellington had been proved in the Peninsula ; and Picton was a 
man of energy, courage and capacity. Lord Uxbridge, better known 
as the Marquis of Anglesea, a dashing cavalry officer, led that arra. 
There were also, says Mr. Ropes, many junior officers of great merit. 

Of the Duke himself the estimate given by Mr. Ropes is too just 
and far too well expressed not to be quoted. 

“The Duke himself was in the prime of life, having just passed: 
his forty-sixth birthday. He had never met Napoleon before, but he: 
had often met and defeated his Marshals. His career had been one 
of almost uninterrupted success. His experience in the field against 
French soldiers had been large, and he was for this reason peculiarly 
fitted for the work he had now in hand. He had shown very varied 
ability. His military imagination, if one may use such a word, may 
not have been large, but he had few equals in the faculty of making. 
up his mind what it was best to do under ascertained circumstances. 
His decisions were always dictated by practical reasons. He never 
allowed sentiment to hinder the exercise of his common sense. He 
could advance or retreat, fight or decline to fight, with equal ease. 
With him it was a mere question of what it was best under the circum- 
stances to do. Though esteemed a cautious officer, he had shown 
over and over again that he possessed not only courage and firmness, 
but that in daring and in coolly taking great risks he was equal to 
any emergency. His hold on his army—that is, on his own troops— 
was perfect. In ability, reputation, and in social rank, his pre- 
eminence among the officers of the British army and the King’s 
German legion was cheerfully acknowledged, and over these parts 
of his army he exercised a perfect and unquestioned control ; and 
his long experience in dealing with his Spanish allies had given him 
an uncommon facility in administering the affairs of such a composite- 
body of troops as he was now to command.” 

The French troops were cantoned at various and distant points. 
between Lille and Valenciennes on the north-west, and Metz and 
Meziéres on the east ; and the guard was unequally divided between 
Paris and Compitgne. ‘Towards the end of May the concentration 
began, and when the Emperor left Paris on June 12 and reached 
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Beaumont—sixteen miles from Charleroi—on the 14th, his whole 
force had been silently and secretly brought together, so as to be 
convenient to his hand. From Avesnes, on his way, he reminded 
the soldiers of the anniversary of Marengo and Friedland, and 
informed them that they were about to attack a coalition of insatiable 
enemies, “who, having devoured twelve millions of Poles, as many of 
Italians, half that number of Belgians, and a million of Saxons, were 
about to devour the German States of the second order.” 

At 3 A.M. on the 15th, the Emperor was in the saddle and in 
motion with the army, he himself, with the guard in the centre, 
marching on Charleroi; his right wing on Chatelet ; his left on 
Marchiennes. The Prussians, holding the opposite bank of the 
Sambre, after a very creditable resistance, fell back on Gilly, and 
finally on Fleurus, where Blucher intended to give battle. The 
right wing was delayed a few hours by Vandamme, to whom Soult 
had sent but one messenger, who failed, where Berthier, as Napoleon 
observed, would have sent twenty. The head of the left wing 
having crossed the river, pushed on to Gosselies, where Ney took 
the command, and advanced to Frasnes, driving back Prince 
Bernard of Saxe Weimar upon Quatre Bras. His further advance 
was delayed by the want of energy of d’Erlon, who only reached 
Marchiennes and there passed the night—a delay of ill augury. It 
was not thus that Ulm was taken or Austerlitz won. 

Napoleon having decided to attack the Prussians on the following 
day, rested at Charleroi, lest, by too forward a movement, he might 
lead Blucher to refuse battle, and retire upon Wavre, there to unite 
with Wellington. His intention was to lead the main attack, 
trusting to Ney and the left wing of 40,000 men not only to beat off, 
but to put to flight, any forces he might find at Quatre Bras, and 
that done, to assist the main body in completing their victory, and 
to join in the subsequent pursuit. In the first and more important 
part of the plan Ney was successful, but in that only. D’Erlon did 
not come up to support him, and the forces, which had been con- 
centrated at Frasnes, two miles from Quatre Bras, did not get into 
action there till between one and two o'clock, thus also delaying the 
attack of the main body, Napoleon desiring the two to be simul- 
taneous. This gave time to Blucher to complete his concentration, 
all but the corps of Bulow, and to a part of Wellington’s troops to 
join in resisting Ney’s attack, where they were much needed. The 
Duke, who had expected that the real advance would be on his 
extreme right, did not hear of the movement on Charleroi till the 
afternoon of the 15th, and it was later before he was able to satisfy 
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himself that it was made in force ; nor was it till the morning of the 
16th that his troops began to assemble at Quatre Bras. At noon he 
rode over to Bry to meet Blucher, to whom he promised his support 
if he himself were not attacked. Blucher’s arrangements, however, 
were made independently of his assistance. The Duke thought the 
Prussian choice of ground faulty, as exposing the troops too much 
to the fire of the French artillery. Blucher, however, was obstinate, 
and declared he would not move a man. As the Duke rode away 
he remarked to Sir Henry Hardinge, “They will be damnably 
mauled”—as, indeed, they were. 

The Prussian centre was at Sombreffe ; the left wing extended to 
Tongrinelle and Balatre. The right was less securely posted, and 
might be turned. But Napoleon’s object was the destruction, not 
of a wing, but of the main body of the army ; such a victory as 
should leave the Prussians in no condition to rally and support the 
English. He accordingly attacked the centre and the right wing, 
feeling sure of a victory, which, however, he was aware, would not 
be decisive unless Ney should be able to come to his assistance. 
While on the point of an attempt to break the enemy’s main line at 
its centre and to carry the village of Ligny,a large body of men sud- 
denly came into view on the left at about two miles distance. It was 
for some time uncertain who or what they were, whether Ney, having 
disposed of the English, or the latter marching to the assistance of 
the Prussians. It turned out to be neither, but the corps of d’Erlon 
on its way to join Ney, which the Emperor left them to do and pro- 
ceeded with his attack. The Prussians made a brave resistance, but 
were beaten with a loss of 18,000 men, besides 10,000 or 12,000 
whose sympathies were with the French, and who abandoned their 
colours and retired towards Litge. The doubt as to d’Erlon’s corps 
and the non-appearance of Ney delayed the final attack until the 
night closed in and prevented a pursuit ; so that the victory, though 
complete, was not decisive, since the Prussians were not immediately 
pursued, and had, besides, Bulow’s corps, which was not present at 
the battle. The forces engaged were nearly equal, 78,000 Prussians 
against 75,000 French, of whom 30,000 bore the brunt of the battle. 
Whether Napoleon was right in suspending his attack until he had 
ascertained the character of d’Erlon’s corps has been questioned. It 
might have been better, it was thought, on the chance of their being 
enemies, to beat the Prussians before engaging with them, so as to 
secure enough daylight for the pursuit. In the course of the battle 
Blucher was unhorsed and twice ridden over by the cavalry, and so 
bruised that Gneisnau had for a time to direct the retreat. 
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It remains to show why neither party was assisted from Quatre 
Bras. It was not till the morning of the 16th that the Duke’s forces 
began to concentrate upon Quatre Bras, then held by the Prince of 
Orange. According to Mr. Ropes, the Duke was misled by an incor- 
rect “disposition ” of his forces to have supposed, and to have led 
Blucher to suppose, that their concentration would be earlier by some 
hours than was actually the case. Ney had in hand about 20,000 
men who from various causes, and not a few blunders, only reached 
Quatre Bras in detachments, with which, though scarcely half his 
whole force, he soon after one o’clock began his attack. The other 
side at that hour were, however, equally backward, and the position 
was at first defended by one brigade only, that of Perponcher, under 
the Prince of Orange. About two o’clock the Duke, returning 
from his visit to Blucher, reached the ground and took the com- 
mand. Soon afterwards Picton’s and other forces arrived, and 
about five, Alten’s two brigades, giving Wellington a slight superiority 
in force. The action closed in favour of the English by the arrival 
of the Guards from Nivelles, when the French retired on Frasnes, 
but in good order. Mr. Ropes takes pains to show that had 
Ney and d’Erlon displayed more vigour and paid more obedience 
to the orders of Napoleon, the result might have been different. 
It may be so, but the steadiness of the British and Hanoverian troops, 
when overmatched in numbers, did much towards the gaining of the 
battle. The losses were nearly equal, 4,000 to 5,000. The British 
at first had no cavalry and were inferior in artillery. Ney, howeves, 
gained one important point—he prevented Wellington from giving 
aid to‘Blucher. Wellington redeemed any errors of delay in con- 
centration by the skill and tenacity with which he maintained a very 
unequal fight till near the close of the day. Mr. Ropes displays im- 
mense industry and no little critical knowledge in disentangling the 
various blunders and shortcomings of Ney and d’Erlon, and in his 
comments upon the manner in which their conduct and that of the 
Emperor has been misapprehended and distorted by writers who 
should have known better. He has also dissected very minutely and 
very curiously the negligences and inaccuracies on the other side, 
occurring on the day preceding and on the day of the battle. Nor is 
less noteworthy the manner in which he disposes of personal testi- 
mony, even that of Wellington given some years later, by collating 
it with admitted facts. 

It is suggested that if Napoleon, having beaten the Prussians, 
and having his own reserves and the corps of d’Erlon uninjured, had 
attacked the English at Quatre Bras on the morning of the 17th, he 
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might have gained a victory. This again, though possible, is one of 
those supposititious cases which are the especial delight of military 
critics. It appears that Napoleon did not know of the result of the 
battle of Quatre Bras until eight on the morning of the 17th. Ney, 
assuming that the Emperor had withdrawn d’Erlon’s corps from his 
command without notice, took offence and sent in no report. 

For the entire success of Napoleon’s plan it was necessary that 
the Prussians should be so severely beaten as to be unable to give 
aid to the English, or, if beaten at all, that they should fall back on 
Namur, which, so far as present assistance was concerned, would be 
the same thing. The Prussians retired under cover of the night 
unpursued, and, as Napoleon too hastily assumed, towards Namur. 
In this belief he, next morning, directed a pursuit. Towards mid- 
day it was discovered that they had retired upon Gembloux and 
thence in the direction of Wavre. As this could only mean that 
they contemplated uniting with Wellington, Napoleon sent off 
Grouchy with 33,000 men to prevent the union. A written order to 
this effect was sent, but its reception was always denied by Grouchy ; 
nor was it till after twenty years that the actual order was discovered. 
Blucher, severely bruised, was for some hours unable to act, and 
Gneisnau, unacquainted with Wellington, and unaware why he had 
not supported them at Ligny, did not believe that he would make a 
stand at Mount St. Jean. Fortunately, Blucher had more confidence 
in the Duke, and sent an officer to inform him of their retreat towards 
Wavre, and of his intention, should the Duke fight, to support him. 
This was on the morning of the 17th, and the Duke’s answer was 
that he would give battle if only Blucher would aid him with a single 
corps. As the Duke knew from the direction of the Prussian retreat 
that Blucher would certainly be able to do this, he decided at once 
to rely upon the assistance and make a stand, and so conclude the 
campaign with a great battle. To make certain upon the vital point 
of Prussian support, the Duke, towards nightfall, after a hard day’s 
work, rode over by wretched cross roads twelve miles to Wavre, saw 
Blucher, and received his assurance of support next day. This ride 
has been disbelieved, for the Duke kept it secret, even from his own 
staff, lest he should be thought to doubt the good faith of his ally. 
Blucher, he thus learned, had decided to leave a corps to hold 
Wavre against Grouchy, and to march with his main body for Mount 
St. Jean. In the event, Grouchy, by no means a skilful general, 
neglected, or did not fully comprehend, his orders, and wasted in an 
attack upon Wavre the time by which he might have saved, not 
indeed the battle, but the subsequent rout of Waterloo. 
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For this, however, Grouchy was not wholly responsible. His 
orders, dated on the night of the 17th, did not anticipate what 
happened. He was not strong enough, should he find the Prussians 
concentrated at Wavre, to engage their whole army ; but the order to 
join Napoleon at once was not despatched till 10 a.m. on the 18th, 
and did not reach him till 4 P.M., when it found him engaged with 
the Prussian detachment at Wavre. But the cannon of Waterloo, 
heard by Grouchy at Walhain before he marched on Wavre, should 
have summoned him to join the Emperor with all speed. He seems 
to have resented the advice to do so tendered by Gérard, his subor- 
dinate, with a certain want of personal respect. There was always a 
good deal of personal feeling, leading to insubordination, in the 
higher ranks of Napoleon’s officers, especially between the Marshals, 
and often, especially in Spain, attended with serious consequences. 

After the retirement of Ney on the evening of the 16th upon 
Frasnes, the Duke remained at Genappe for the night, and on the 
morning of the 17th returned to Quatre Bras, where at 7.30 he 
heard of the defeat at Ligny, and a little later of the direction of 
Blucher’s retreat, and received his promise of support. About ten 
o’clock he retired his troops, but it was not till one that Napoleon 
arrived in force and despatched d’Erlon in pursuit. Wellington had 
with him 40,000 men, and was joined on the road by other parts of 
his force, and especially by his cavalry. His rear guard was severely 
attacked, but a charge of the Life Guards finally beat back the enemy, 
and enabled him to halt undisturbed on the field of Waterloo. The 
French also, some hours afterwards, took up their ground with a 
view to the expected battle on the morrow. Both commanders had 
ample cause for anxiety. Wellington with an army nearly equal 
indeed in number but far inferior in quality to the French had to hold 
his ground until the arrival of the Prussians, and Napoleon, who 
trusted to Grouchy to keep the Prussians in check, or at worst to 
retard their arrival before the conclusion, or as he expected, the 
winning of the battle, was well aware that Grouchy was not a 
general in whose abilities he could place entire confidence. 

The position upon which the Duke fell back on the evening of 
the 17th, and on which he was joined by the remainder of his force, 
had been skilfully selected and military sketches of it prepared. It 
was one of considerable strength, and afforded cover to the reserves 
and to the main line when not actually engaged, a matter of special 
importance with an enemy who made great use of artillery. It lay 
nearly three miles in front of the village of Waterloo, and about 
three-quarters of a mile in front of Mount St. Jean. Its immediate 
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front was formed by the high road between Braine-la-Leude and 
Wavre, which occupied a crest or ridge along which the army was 
extended for about 2} miles, being divided near its centre by the 
Charleroi and Brussels Road which passed through Mount St. Jean 
and Waterloo. In front of the position, upon this road, was the 
farm-house of La Haye Sainte, hastily fortified, and beyond the 
extremity of the right wing the village or small town of Braine-la- 
Leude, also entrenched, and beyond that of the left wing the village 
of Ohain on the road to Wavre. About 300 yards in front of the 
extreme right was Hougomont, an old solid building, within a walled 
enclosure, and covered by a garden and a small wood. This, a 
most important post, was hastily looped and otherwise strengthened. 
In front of the left wing the villages of Smohain, Papelotte, and La 
Haye were all occupied. The ridge looked down upon the French 
position, and behind it the ground fell sufficiently to protect the in- 
fantry when lying down, and to admit of movements of the reserves 
along the rear without their being seen. There were scarcely any 
trees or enclosures, all being open or nearly so. 

The Duke numbered about 68,000 men, of whom 30,000 were 
British, Hanoverian, and of the German legion, on whom alone he 
could rely for firmness. Of the quality of the others he had no 
experience, but the whole were mixed in their distribution. Of heavy 
and light cavalry he had 13,000, and 159 guns. In general disposi- 
tion his front was about two and a quarter miles in extent. The 
infantry, in line, lay along the Wavre road, a little in the rear of the 
crest. ‘The cavalry formed the second line, and in its rear was the 
cavalry reserve. The light cavalry of Vivian and Vandeleur covered 
the extremity of the left wing, and the corps of Perponcher occupied 
Smohain and the adjacent villages in front, under the command of 
Picton. The extreme end of the right wing, under the command of 
Lord Hill, was supported by the infantry of Clinton and Chassé, and 
the large village of Braine-la-Leude was held by a detachment from 
the latter in case the enemy should attempt to turn that wing. The 
guns, in batteries, were posted in front of the infantry, upon the 
extremities of the line and at certain points in the rear. 

Napoleon brought into the field about 72,000 men, of whom 
49,000 were infantry, 16,000 cavalry, and he had 246 guns. His 
front line, also intersected by the Charleroi road, and roughly parallel 
to, and about three-quarters of a mile distant from that of the 
enemy, extended about two and a half miles, from opposite 
Hougomont on the left, to opposite La Haye on the right, where it 
rested on the village of Frischermont. His front line’ of infantry 
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was flanked at either end by cavalry and protected by ten formidable 
batteries of artillery. About 200 yards in the rear, in the centre of 
the second line, was the cavalry of Milhaud and Kellerman, and on 
the right and left masses of cavalry, each accompanied by artillery, 
in all eight batteries. The third line contained the reserves. It 
was composed of the infantry of the Imperial Guard in the centre and 
its cavalry on the right and left, the whole accompanied by ten batteries 
of artillery. Le Caillou, where Napoleon passed the night before the 
battle, was rather above a mile and a half in the rear. 

Napoleon himself thought that the Duke’s wiser plan would have 
been to fall back upon Brussels, where he would be sure to unite with 
the Prussians. He was in the saddle at 1 a.m. on the 18th, and rode 
along his front, examining the enemies’ position and satisfying himself 
that Wellington meant to accept the battle. A little later, on a report 
that the enemy were retiring, he again rode to the front, and was con- 
firmed in his former opinions. The night had beenstormy. Thunder 
and lightning accompanied by deluges of rain rendered the ground 
at that hour almost impracticable for cavalry. The rain however 
ceased between eight and nine o’clock, and the sky became bright 
and so continued. As Napoleon examined the British lines he is said 
to have exclaimed, “ Je les tiens donc, ces Anglais !” and the printed 
proclamations dated “ Brussels,” found in his baggage, show that he 
fully counted on a victory. The improvement in the weather seems 
to have influenced his postponement of the attack, so as to allow the 
ground to become somewhat firmer. It was not till nine o’clock that 
the troops, with a great parade of military music, took up their several 
positions. 

The battle began about 10.30 by an attack by Reille upon 
Hougomont, which was ill-directed and failed, as did other attacks 
given later in the day and repulsed by the Guards under Colonel 
MacDonnell and Lord Saltoun, who held out to the end. This was 
followed by the main attack, in preparation for which, at eleven 
o’clock, 78 pieces of artillery opened fire upon the British centre and 
adjacent left wing, at about 500 yards distance, and so continued 
for an hour and a half. The actual attack, thus preluded, was made 
by four columns of infantry under d’Erlon. Byland’s Dutch-Belgian 
brigade having suffered most cruelly from the cannonade gave way 
and fled in confusion, but Picton supplied its place with the British 
brigades of Pack and Kempt, and fell while leading them on. As 
the enemy approached they were received by a withering fire 
followed by a charge with the bayonet, forcing them back in con- 
fusion, which was completed by a charge of the heavy cavalry of 
Ponsonby, who fell, and Somerset, led by Lord Uxbridge in person. 
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Two eagles were taken, 15 guns, and about 2,000 prisoners. The 
English had begun well. The French attempt to gain possession of 
the Brussels road had failed. 

Just before d’Erlon’s attack Napoleon observed a body of troops 
on the heights of St. Lambert on his right, about four miles distant. 
They turned out to be Prussians, the advanced guard of Bulow’s 
corps, and from their position likely to threaten Planchenoit, a village 
in the rear of the French right, which, indeed, they afterwards took, 
but were unable to hold. Napoleon directed against them Colonel 
Mouton, know in the French army as Count Lobau—a title won by 
his gallantry in the campaign of Wagram. Their presence in such a 
position and at such a critical moment required Napoleon’s attention, 
and left Ney for a time in charge of the front of the battle. 

The failure of d’Erlon’s attack did not prevent the capture of La 
Haye Sainte, soon afterwards taken, with great waste of life, with a 
view to the support of a second attack, this time upon the centre and 
adjacent part of the British right, and by cavalry, notwithstanding the 
state of the ground. Ney, originally a cavalry officer, and a full 
believer in the efficacy of that arm as it existed in the French army, 
felt sure that nothing could resist their attack, and did not even pro- 
vide the usual infantry supports. There was reason for this confi- 
dence. The French cavalry was reputed the finest in existence, and 
its divisions were commanded by Milhaud, Lefebvre, Desnouettes, 
Kellerman, and Guyot—men distinguished in every battlefield in 
Europe, and led on by “the bravest of the brave,” the hero of the 
Moskwa and the Beresina. Such were the troops and such the 
leaders who dashed headlong against the thin British line. The 
charges were made in succession, and those who witnessed and 
survived the shock knew not whether most to admire the brilliant 
and boiling valour of the attack, or the calm steadiness of the defence. 
Not a single square was broken, not a single gun carried off, though 
the skirmishers kept up a galling fire, and the squares were enfiladed 
by the French artillery. “I had the infantry,” said the Duke, “ for 
some time in.squares, and we had the French cavalry walking about 
us as if they had been our own.” “I never,” he adds, “saw the 
British infantry behave so well.” Napoleon averred that Guyot’s 
division of the Guard acted without his orders. Be this as it may, 
with it fell the last cavalry reserve of the French army. The charges 
lasted two hours, until seven o’clock ; and as the battalions, neces- 
sarily drawn up in squares, were decimated by the artillery or broken 
by sheer exhaustion, the Duke himself led up others to supply their 
place. 
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Napoleon, who had been engaged in checking the advance of 
Bulow and his Prussians, and had employed a part of the Guard in 
driving them out of Planchenoit, now turned his attention to the 
front, and prepared a third, and as he expected an irresistible, 
attack upon what remained of the British line. For this he brought 
forward eight battalions, all that remained of the Imperial Guard, 
3,000 men, whom he formed in eight columns disposed “en échelon,” 
the right leading, with two batteries of horse artillery on the left 
flank, and such cavalry as could be collected. The British infantry, 
drawn up in line to receive the attack, had been much reduced and 
broken. The Duke, however, was at hand, and with that calmness 
which was never so conspicuous as in the heat of battle, filled up the 
gaps with the Guards brigades of Maitland and Adam, troops of the 
best quality, which had as yet suffered but little. To support them 
he brought the Dutch-Belgians under Chassé from the extreme right, 
and what remained of Alten’s brigade, and some Brunswickers. 
Finally, in their rear he placed the light cavalry of Vivian and 
Vandeleur from the extreme left. This was all that could be done, 
and the infantry laid down three deep, awaiting the attack. 

The Imperial Guard came on at the double, seventy-five abreast. 
When their bear-skin capes came in sight at fifty or sixty paces dis- 
tance, the Duke himself gave the word, “ Up, Guards, and make 
ready” ; on which the line springing up delivered their fire. Their 
fire, given with much precision, was destructive ; upwards of 300 
fell, including Friant and Michel, the generals in command. The 
Guard paused, and, crippled and broken, gave way. “Now’s the 
time, my boys,” shouted Lord Saltoun, as they charged down the 
slope. At that critical moment Sir John Colborne threw the 52nd 
regiment into line on the left flank, poured in a volley upon the rear 
columns, then advancing, and charged. The result was decisive. 
The columns fled in confusion and were pursued nearly to the 
Charleroi road, when the Guards fronted to the right and disposed of 
an attack in flank from that quarter. 

What might have followed, both parties being utterly fatigued, 
had no third body intervened, it is not easy to say. The French 
would probably have retired in tolerable order ; but at this critical 
moment, when‘the Guard had given way, and the 52nd was in pursuit, 
the vanguard of Blucher’s troops, arriving by the Wavre road, 
reached Papelotte, and threw the French right wing into confusion. 
The Duke, seizing the opportunity, despatched the light cavalry in 
pursuit, and seeing the battle won, ordered the whole line to advance. 
The only resistance made was offered by Lobau, who continued to 
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hold Planchenoit against the whole force of the Prussians, and thus 
gave time to the army to retire, while the Emperor did his best to 
rally the remains of the Guard. At Genappe, a short mile to the 
rear, the Dyle was crossed by a single bridge, and the block thus 
created favoured the pursuit and completed the confusion, and con- 
verted the retreat into a rout. Above a hundred pieces of artillery 
were abandoned and taken, with the carriage and personal baggage 
of the Emperor, and all attempt at order was abandoned. The 
English remained upon the field, and the pursuit was continued by 
the Prussian cavalry, who pushed on nearly to Quatre Bras. 

Mr. Ropes criticises severely the tactical operations of the French 
during the battle, which he regards as faulty in the extreme. The 
attack by d’Erlon in column he thinks a mistake, as was the early 
employment of the cavalry reserve by Ney, and the repetition of the 
charges after it became clear that they could produce no corres- 
ponding effect. He also regards the employment of the whole of 
Reille’s corps in the repeated attacks upon Hougomont asa blunder, 
and especially during the latter part of the battle, as wasteful of troops 
much wanted elsewhere. 

He regards one great element in the French defeat to have been 
the necessity for Napoleon’s absence from the front while engaged 
in directing the operations against Bulow’s corps, by which his right 
wing was seriously endangered, and owing to which the conduct of 
the battle was for some time left to Ney, who, though a brilliant 
combatant, was not equally distinguished as a general. He is also 
of opinion that had Grouchy succeeded in retarding the Prussian 
advance the result of the battle would have been different. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Ropes does ample justice to the tactical skill 
of Wellington, to the forethought, coolness, and watchfulness he 
showed during the whole day, and his readiness to turn to account 
such resources as remained to him. He also bestows high praise 
upon the courage and presence of mind of his officers, no less than 
upon the firmness of the troops and the destructive character of 
their fire. 

Mr. Ropes’s criticisms in general, and his speculations on what, 
under certain circumstances, might have happened, are by no means 
out of place in a scientific account of the campaign. To military 
students they are especially valuable. It is, however, true that from 
such speculations, largely indulged in, many French historians of 
_ the battle have been led to attribute the result to the Duke’s habitual 
good fortune ; forgetting that, though fortune is an important 


element in war, as in all human affairs, the smiles of the fickle 
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goddess are seldom permanently bestowed, save to those who, by 
wise and prudent precautions, are least dependent upon them. A 
general who has fought many battles and never once been beaten, 
never lost a single gun, can well afford to be told that his success 
has been due to luck. 

It has been generally thought, at least in this country, that the 
inaccuracies in Napoleon’s comments upon his campaigns, which 
are, indeed, sufficiently abundant, were intentional, and intended to 
improve his already great reputation. Mr. Ropes, admitting the 
errors, denies the intention. “ Napoleon,” he says, “‘in his orders to his 
lieutenants, while pointing out clearly the main object to be attained, 
left to the individual the course to be pursued under an emergency, 
and did not retain in his memory the orders given, writing, as he 
did, at a considerable distance of time, and without access to staff 
books or other similar papers.” ‘It is,” he thinks, “ partly, at any 
rate, the result of an active imagination working on facts imperfectly 
recollected, but which have been dwelt upon till the mind has become 
disturbed and warped.” This is a charitable, possibly a true, ex- 
planation, and may be recommended to the partisans of a great 
political leader, whose veracity without some such supposition is, to 
say the least of it, very doubtful. Others, indeed, taking a less 
charitable view, may be disposed to apply more widely what Charyas 
says of Grouchy: “He has not always been very exact, or very 
sincere.” 





FOREGLOWS AND AFTERGLOWS. 


EN do not wonder at the adoration by the savage of the sun ; 
for to the untutored mind the majesty of that orb eclipses 
all. Among created things the sun is likest a god, shedding, on its 
way of glory, beauty, life, and joy in unlimited profusion. To the 
eye of the artist nothing in nature can compare to a sunrise or sun- 
set in certain seasons. And to educated theists the sun is the 
Creator’s crest upon His azure shield the heavens. 
By the sun’s benignant beams of light and heat the earth rejoices to- 
day as it has ever done since, by the divine faé, it became the centre 
of our system. The world’s unwithered countenance is bright as at 
creation’s day. The sun is always the joy-inspiring element in nature 
—the source of the rainbow colours on the dark cloud. And no man 
has more beautifully described the sun than did the poet-king of 
Israel in those oft-admired words: “The sun, which is as a bride- 
groom coming out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to 
runarace. His going forth is from the end of the heaven, and his 
circuit unto the ends of it ; and there is nothing hid from the heat 
thereof.” 

This suggests sunrise. The powerful king of day rejoices as he 
steps upon the earth over the dewy mountain tops, bathing all in 
light, and spreading gladness and deep joy before him. The 
lessening cloud, the kindling azure, and the mountain’s brow, 
illumined with golden streaks, mark his approach; he is encompassed 
with bright beams as he throws his unutterable love upon the clouds, 
“the beauteous robes of heaven.” Soon he touches the green leaves 
all-a-tremble with gold light. Aslant the dew-bright earth and 
coloured air he looks in boundless majesty abroad, lightening the 
rocks, and hills, and streams that gleam from afar. From universal 
gloom—horribly pictured by Byron in “ Darkness ”—he clothes all 
in bright beauty, proving himself to be “of all material beings first 
and best.” Yet the material glory is infinitely intensified when it is 
clothed in light by the imagination, and irradiated by the poetic 
spirit. Over Christopher North’s soul a gorgeous sunrise had ever 
an enchanting spell. And to the poetic mind of the philosophic 
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genius, Professor Ferrier, the changing colours of sunrise suggested 
a very apt illustration of the dark theory of the “ Becoming,” as laid 
down in mere skeleton form by the Greek philosopher, Heraclitus. 
The dawn steals gradually over the earth and sky ; and never at any 
moment can we say that the degree of light and colour is definite 
and fixed. It is continually changing. It is continually becoming 
stronger and stronger ; and yet at no instant can we say, or think, 
here one degree of clearness or colour ends, and here a higher 
degree of clearness or colour begins. In truth,{none of the changes 
have either any end or any beginning, so imperceptibly are they 
run away into each other. The reason tells the eye that, even for 
the shortest time that can be named or conceived, the observer never 
sees any abiding colour, any colour which truly zs. Within the 
millionth part of a second the varied glory of the eastern heavens 
has undergone an incalculable series of mutations. The eye seems 
to arrest the fleeting pageant, and to give it some continuance ; but 
the reason says it is only a series of fleeting colours, no one of which 
is. As the circle is traced by a pencil moving continuously in a 
straight line and out of it at the same time, or as the acceleration 
of a falling stone is produced by the velocity being fixed and 
increasing at the same instant, so the gorgeous lights and colours of 
sunrise proceed from a blending of fixity and non-fixity. They 
illustrate the philosophy of the Becoming instead of the Being. 

But glorious, and educating, and inspiring as is the sunrise in 
itself in many cases, there is occasionally something very remark- 
able that is connected with it. Rare is it, but how charming when 
witnessed, though till very recently it was all but unexplained. This 
is the foreglow. It is in no respects so splendid as the afterglows 
succeeding sunset ; but because of its rarity, its beauty is enhanced. 
We remember a foreglow most vividly which was seen at our 
Strathmore Manse in January 1893. Our bedroom window looked 
due west ; we slept with the blind drawn. On our table was an 
ordinary leaf diary, with the hours of sunrise and sunset daily 
marked. On that morning we were struck, just after the darkness. 
was fading away, with a slight colouring all along the western 
horizon. The skeleton branches of the trees stuod out strangely 
against it. The colouring gradually increased, and the roseate hue 
stretched higher. The old well-known faces that we used to conjure 
up out of the thin blended boughs became more life-like as the 
cheeks flushed. The fine old copper beech (eight feet in circum- 
ference before it breaks offinto three commanding limbs), the gauzy- 
sprigged birches, the gnarled elms, and the holly, that alone by its 
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green leaves showed signs of life, stood finely out against the light 
roseate belt of western sky. There was rare warmth on a winter 
morning to cheer a half-despairing soul, tired out with the long hours 
of oil reading, and pierced to the heart by the never-ceasing rimes ; 
yet we could not understand it. We went to the room opposite to 
watch the sunrise ; for we had observed on the diary that the appear- 
ance of the sun would not be for a few minutes. There were streaks 
of light in the east above the horizon, but no colour was visible. 
That hectic flush, slight, yet well marked, which was deepening in 
the western heavens, had no counterpart in the east, except the 
colourless light which marked the sun’s near approach. As soon 
as the sun’s rays shot up into the eastern clouds, and his orb 
appeared above the horizon, the western sky paled, the colour left it, 
as if ashamed of its assumed glory. A foreglow like that we have 
very rarely seen ; and its existence was a puzzle to us, till we studied 
Mr. John Aitken’s explanation of the afterglows after sunset. We 
have never come across any of his descriptions of a foreglow, and, 
of course, across no explanation of the curious phenomenon. The 
western heavens were coloured with fairly bright roseate hues, while 
the eastern horizon was only silvery bright before the sun rose ; 
whereas, after the sun rose and coloured the eastern hills and 
clouds, the western sky resumed its leaden grey and colourless 
appearance. Why was that? What is the explanation ? 

The varied phenomena attending an afterglow are capable of 
giving a clearer explanation of the foreglow ; and to the sunset and 
the appearances that follow in its train we now turn. This is 
advisable, for during many months of the year one can witness 
the gorgeous afterglows, and study what we are to say in explanation ; 
whereas it is not an easy matter to secure a good foreglow with 
decided varying effects. One is always struck with the resplendent 
brilliancy of the autumn sunsets. Some nine years ago these were 
exceptionally grand, and in due course something will be said about 
this. But for our examination of an afterglow we have selected a 
September day in 1893, because one could examine it more carefully 
with the gentler lights and colours. 

A glorious sunset has always had a charm for the lover of nature’s 
beauties. The zenith spreads its canopy of sapphire, and not a 
breath creeps through the rosy air. A magnificent array of clouds 
of numberless shapes come smartly into view. Some, far off, are 
voyaging their sun-bright paths in silvery folds; others float in 
golden groups ; some masses are embroidered with burning crimson ; 
others are like “islands all lovely in an emerald sea.” Over the 
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glowing sky are splendid colourings. The flood of rosy light looks 
as if a great conflagration were below the horizon. We wended our 
way up to the high road between Kirriemuir and Blairgowrie to get 
a full view of the whole sky. The setting sun shone upon the back 
of certain long trailing clouds which were much nearer to the 
observer than a range behind ; and the front of these were darkly 
glowing, with the fringes brilliantly golden, while the front of 
those behind was sparklingly bright. In the time we have taken to 
make these jottings the sun had disappeared over the western hills, 
and his place was full of spokes of living light. Looking eastward 
we observed on the horizon the base of the northern limb of a 
beautiful rainbow, almost upright, and only a few degrees in length, 
produced, no doubt, by the refracted rays through the moist atmo- 
sphere in the west. Gradually it melted into thin air, and a hectic 
flush began to visit the eastern horizon. 

Soon in the west the light faded, and piles of cold, neutral-tinted 
cloud encanopied the semicircle of pale light. The belt of cloud 
above the hills, which before stood out as if brushed with liquid gold, 
was now chillingly dark. But out of the east there came a lovely 
flush, and the general sky was presently flamboyant with afterglow. 
The front set of clouds was darker except on the edges, the red being 
on the clouds behind ; the horizon in the east being particularly 
rich with dark red hues. Ten minutes after the sun sunk, the 
eastern glow rose and reddened all the back clouds, but the front 
clouds were still grey. The effect was very fine in contrast. The 
fleecy clouds in the zenith became transparently light red as they 
stretched over to reach the silver-streaked west. But the front clouds, 
that were coming east by the gentle aiid balmy western breeze, were 
dark grey, without any roseate hues. The last of the swallows were 
seen flying high up as if in the gauzy clouds. Close to the southern 
horizon there was a deep band of red unclouded sky, against which 
the wooded Sidlaws looked black and sombre. The new moon 
‘was just appearing upright against a slightly less bright opening in 
the sky, which, with the shrill cry of an owl in the copse, had a 
mystic effect on the scene. In five minutes more the rosy colouring 
left the eastern horizon ; but, when the clouds opened in the west, 
the flushed sky was then magically displayed. Again, in the north, 
east, and south a richly roseate belt was marked between 50° and 
10° of elevation. Gradually the back clouds in the zenith (very 
thin) became slighly reddened, but the front clouds then were 
uncoloured as before. As the colouring of the upper zenith clouds 
wandered to the west, where a flush of glowing was seen in the back 
clouds, the red in the east gradually waned. The varying shades of 
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the different kinds of blue were now beautifully seen from the pale 
blue at the horizon to the deep azure of the zenith. Half an hour 
after sunset there was no red in any part except a lingering flush in 
the sky behind the western clouds. But, strange to say, within the 
next ten minutes a second glow commenced, very feeble, still dis- 
cernible. The northand east warmed up slightly with a slight tinge 
of rosy red. Gradually the under clouds, about 50° above the 
western horizon, became slightly red beneath, the back ones being 
dark—the reverse of what was seen before. Fifty minutes after sun- 
set the east was still slightly flushed, as was part of the open sky in 
the west, whereas the open sky in the south-west was ofa pale bluish- 
greenhue. Soon the colours collapsed, and the peaceful reign of the 
later twilight possessed the land. The temperature was 58° Fahr., 
far too high for a gorgeous display. (This will be afterwards ex- 
plained.) The grass was perfectly dry, and there were no symptoms 
of dew, also against brilliancy in the afterglow. 

Now why was the eastern horizon so flushed with crimson when 
the sun had sunk in the west, and silvery light alone was seen in the 
opening of the sky above where the sun had disappeared? Similarly, 
why was it that in the foreglow that belted the western horizon there 
was a rich roseate colour, while in the east, before sunrise, there were 
only light silvery streaks that indicated the sun’s approach? Why 
should there be red colours in the least expected places—especially 
such an immense variety and wealth of reds? Mr. John Aitken, 
F.R.S., has devoted considerable attention to this subject both in 
this country and in the South of France. What we cannot so easily 
determine here, where the skies are so generally cloudy, and the tem- 
perature so variable, he easily discovered in sunny France ; for there 
the different sunset effects repeat themselves evening after evening in 
cloudless skies and with equable climate. 

Some are of opinion that the varied colours are due to an excess 
of water-vapour in the atmosphere, the sun’s rays being coloured as 
they pass through the vapour. But he is of opinion that, though 
moisture in the form of vapour-particles (formed by the dust-particles 
attracting the moisture in the air) increases and intensifies the colours, 
yet atmospheric dust is essential for the production of the after- 
glows. And he was the more convinced of this by the very remark- 
able and beautiful sunsets which occurred ten years ago, after the 
tremendous eruption at Krakatoa, in the Straits of Sunda. There 
was then ejected an enormous quantity of fine dust. Mr. Verbreek, 
a high authority on the subject, computed that no less than 70,000 
cubic yards of dust actually fell round the volcano itself. This will 
give an idea of the enormous quantity of fine dust that was showered 
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into the atmosphere all over the world. So long as that vast amount 
of dust remained in the air did the sunsets and afterglows display an 
exceptional wealth of colouring. All observers were struck with the 
vividly brilliant red colours in all shades and tints. Now, if dust is 
the cause of these glowing colours, there must be somewhere the 
blue complementary colouring, seeing that the dust acts as a dis- 
perser, and not an absorber, of the sun’s component rays. The 
minute particles of dust in the atmosphere arrest the rays and scatter 
them in all directions ; they are so small, however, that they cannot 
arrest and scatter all ; their power is limited to the perfecting of the 
rays at the blue end of the spectrum, while the red rays pass on 
unarrested. There, therefore, ought to be somewhere in the sky a 
display of the colours of the blue end of the spectrum ; and these 
are found in numberless shades from the full blue in the zenith to 
the greenish-blue near the horizon. In fact, the wonderful greenness 
sometimes appears in a clear space in the lower sky, more intensified 
when contrasted with a rose-coloured cloud or haze, alongside of it. 
Dust, then, is the main cause of the glowing colours attending sun- 
set; for none of the colours are destroyed—only sifted out and 
sorted in a marvellous way. If there were no fine particles of dust 
in the upper strata, the sunset effect would be whiter ; if there were 
no large particles of dust, there would be no colouring at all. If 
there were no dust-particles in the air, the light would simply pass 
through into space without revealing itself, and the moment the sun 
disappeared there would be total darkness, as when a candle is blown 
out in moonless midnight. The very existence of our twilight depends 
on the dust in the air, and its length depends on the amount and 
extent of the dust-particles. 

We saw ‘that soon after sunset, though the western sky was silvery, 
the sky near the eastern horizon was flushed with red. That is due 
to the sun’s rays being deprived of all except the red in their passage 
horizontally through so much of the atmosphere, and these red rays 
falling on the large particles low down in the eastern heavens 
illuminated them with red light. This red light near the eastern 
horizon would be much redder if it were not for the great amount 
of blue light reflected by the particles from the sky overhead. But 
how have the particles been increased in size in the east? Because, 
as the sun was sinking, but before its rays failed to illumine the 
heavens, the temperature of the air began to fall. This cooling 
made the dust-particles seize the water-vapour to form fog-particles 
of a larger size. The particles in the east first lose the sun’s heat, 
and first become cool; and the rays of light are then best sifted, 
producing a more distinct and darker red. As the sun dipped lower 
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the particles overhead became a turn larger, and thereby better 
reflected the red rays. Accordingly the roseate bands in the east 
spread over to the zenith and passed over to the west, producing in a 
few minutes a universal transformation glow. Before, however, the 
ruddy flush reaches the zenith, the polariscope could display the 
redness even then, though unseen by the unassisted eye. From this 
we see that the crimson, seen in the east shortly after sunset, ascends 
in gradually paling hues, by reason of the interference of the strong 
deep blue overhead, then stretches overhead on to the west, where 
again it becomes more golden, mixed in an aurora-like glow. 

The variety in the colours and the difference of their intensity 
depend, too, upon the two sets of dust-particles in the air. To 
produce the full effect often witnessed there must be, besides the 
ordinary dust-particles, small crystals floating in the air, which 
increase the reflection from their surfaces. ‘These crystals shine far 
more brilliantly when suspended in the air between the observer and 
the sun than in any other position, and there is generally a sufficient 
number to produce this glorious result. The light reflected by the 
large quantities of ordinary kinds of dust is the chief cause of the 
red glow in the south, north, and east; the crystals enhance the 
western glow effects. In winter sunsets, the winter-clad dust- 
particles get frozen, and the red light streams with rare brilliancy, 
causing all reddish and coloured objects to glow with a strange 
brightness. Dead beech leaves, which in ordinary are not noticed in 
a marked degree, shine out as deeply red as those of the blood- 
stained maple. All the red-tiled roofs or red sandstone gables of the 
houses shine out brightly, as if painted with vermilion. When 
afterwards we find that there has been a heavy deposit of dew, we can 
account, by the sudden change of temperature after sunset, for some 
of the brilliancy of the colouring ; then the air glows with a strange 
light as of the Northern Dawn. From all this it is clear, that though 
the colouring of sunset is produced by the direct rays of the sun, the 
afterglow is produced by reflection, or rather radiation from the 
illuminated particles near the horizon. 

But we can satisfy ourselves still more by another consideration, 
that the afterglow is only a reflection of the sunset colours on the 
horizon by the same particles as shown by the direct sunlight before. 
Everyone knows that daylight is far brighter than lamplight, yet it is 
not so easy to realise the full difference. Bring a lighted lamp into 
the room about sunset, without drawing down the window-blind. 
The room does not seem to be any better lighted. One experiment 
was made where the window looked to the west. As the sun sinks, 
note how the lamp begins to light up a wider and wider area in the 
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room, until the room seems lighted by the lamp alone, while we can 
still see our way about in the lawn outside. Similarly, if we keep in 
view the vast scale of brilliancy to be met with at sunset, we can see 
that what is dark at one time and under certain conditions may really 
appear brilliantly illuminated a short time afterwards under different 
conditions. Ifa small area of the brilliantly clear western sky were 
projected by means of a mirror upon the eastern, the eastern, which 
looked bright before, would, alongside the reflection of the western, 
look black. A cloud on a bright sky may look black; but remove 
the white sky and we find the cloud is brilliantly lighted up. No red 
glow is observed overhead by the naked eye, while the polariscope 
can detect it, so that the red must be there. When conditions change, 
the red becomes visible. We imagine that in the afterglow the red 
overhead has increased; but in reality it has decreased, for the stars 
are becoming more and more numerous, showing that the daylight 
has been decreasing all the time. 

To keep the eye from being bewildered with the afterglow, let the 
setting sun shine into your room so as to paint an image of the 
window on the wall opposite. A bright orange light may be observed 
in the picture, while the little clouds in it are lighted up with the 
same hue. As the sun sinks, the colour deepens in the picture, and 
the clouds then glow with a fine red light. After the sun ceases to 
shine on the clouds, their brilliancy gradually wanes, until at last they 
appear to be black; yet if you look out you will find the sky in the 
east and overhead flushing with crimson. After a time, the clouds 
in the picture lose their black appearance, and their western edges 
again glow with a rich light, very much as at first, except that the 
sharp outlines have become hazy. This shows that the illumination 
was from the western sky, as the clouds were far too low to be lighted 
up by the direct rays of the sun. The hazy outlines, too, give 
evidence of the indirect light which illuminates them. 

Without the dust-particles there would be no foreglows or after- 
glows—no dawn, no twilight. Sudden light and sudden darkness 
would daily startle man and beast. There would be no colouring 
either in the morning or evening. The charms of sunrise and sunset 
would be gone. Strange that the grandeur of the heavens in sunrise 
foreglows and sunset afterglows depends for its existence on dust 
particles and water-vapour ! 

It has long been supposed that the colouring of earth and sky at 
sunrise and sunset is more gorgeous when observed from the top of 
a mountain than at its base; but Mr. Aitken’s careful and repeated 
observations at the Rigi Kulm (6,000 feet), in Switzerland, all point 
the other way. For several days he took accurate notes of the obser- 
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vations, and the weather was uniformly favourable ; but on none of 
the days did he see any display of colour—indeed, he was particu- 
larly struck with the want of it. Greys predominated over other 
colours. Now during that time, he was afterwards told by trustworthy 
observers, the sunsets a mile below, from Lucerne, were remarkably 
fine for colour effects. The colouring must, therefore, have been 
produced by the more dusty lower air. This supposition is supported 
by other observations. On the mountain top the near cumulus 
clouds were always snowy-white, while it was only the distant ones 
that were tarnished yellow, showing that it required a great distance 
at that elevation to give even a slight colouring. There seems, 
therefore, to be very good reasons for supposing that the colouring 
at sunrise and sunset will be more brilliant when seen from the valley 
than from the mountain top. 

We cannot help lingering fondly on this charming subject, just as 
the sun lingers in the production of the afterglows instead of suddenly 
finishing its work. We have to witness the sunsets at Ballahulish to 
be assured that Walter Paton really imitated nature in the charac- 
teristic bronze tints of his richly painted landscapes ; and never can 
we forget the May afterglows at Bridge-of-Allan, where, recruiting 
after a long illness, we were spell-bound by their fresh and invigorat- 
ing grandeur. Then, of course, we were more susceptible to the 
magical power of Nature. The air was full of music. The thrush 
rivalled all the songsters of the grove in pouring forth, in his varied 
movements, his passionate love-song. Oh, for the power of Richard 
Jefferies to put in words what we saw and felt! The trees were 
being clothed with their fresh foliage ; the green being unscorched, 
the brown being unbronzed. Peace reigned supreme, and Nature 
reposed in rosy sleep. The full moon was shining in the east with 
borrowed, reflected light, for already the sun was below the horizon. 
The clouds were tinged with light red from the eastern horizon all 
over the zenith, but in the west they had more of a neutral tint; 
while below, the rich, roseate, fairy-like light clothed all the trees with 
a golden sheen. And behind all, there seemed to be manifested a 
Spirit to which our own spirit thrilled in ecstasy. Such a scene of 
glory must elevate the moral tone of any man who is not soulless. 
The conception of the Divine rises above the material phenomena to 
purify, to hallow, and to calm the human spirit. Then we discern 
that science becomes possessed of heavenly light, and “ by that light 
really see light.” 

Nature’s self, which is the breath of God, 
Or His pure word by miracle revealed. 


J. G. MCPHERSON, 
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A NORTHUMBRIAN VALLEY. 


HE folklore and popular story of any district could not fail of 
interest if honestly collected and intelligently set forth. In 
them you read the true history of the people, uncoloured by any 
intervening medium. You are thus brought directly face to face 
with fact and life itself. The characters of the people are “ writ large” 
in these flotsam and jetsam on the stream of time. History in the 
strict sense, even if it were recoverable from dusty archives or parish 
registers (which have been well called “the poor man’s charter”), 
would not be so sufficing. The songs and stories and sayings of a 
people pulse with their very life-blood—their whole nature is there 
revealed, their characters held in solution—you can recover the full 
picture of the past by dwelling on these unsuspecting and faithful 
records-—the more true and complete that they are unconscious—set 
down with no purpose but that of sincere expression of feeling, of 
pastime and amusement. And when the district is one that has been 
a centre of disturbance, of periodical and romantic raidings, in which 
the temper of two peoples during a long period is well illustrated, 
of wild revenges, and too often of almost cold-blooded murders and 
rapine, surely there is an added interest. 

The whole Northumbrian land was exposed through centuries 
(during which the character of the people was being formed) to the 
inrush of the lawless Scots, and the picturesque Coquetdale, alike 
because of easy approach to it through the Cheviots, and its abun- 
dance of such spoil as the Scots desired, was especially liable to these 
marauding inroads. In later times Coquetdale has been celebrated, 
as it well deserves, for its rare mixture of wild scenery and refined 
sylvan beauty, for its “wale o’ trout,” and its handsome men and 
women. The old Northumbrian poet has well celebrated its 


delights : 


Throw beuks an’ bizziness to the deil, 

And gang awa’ to Coquetdale, 

and Roxby, its later laureate, is in no whit behind. In the records of 
many famous anglers it stands high, and whole pages of delightful 
description and encomium could be transferred from them. We are 
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fain, in the first place, to tell something of its history as read through 
its existing lore, which has been greatly increased and systematised 
by one of its present residents, Mr. D. D. Dixon, of Rothbury, with 
whom we have had some pleasant intercourse, and access to many of 
whose scattered writings has been cheerfully afforded us. Ina letter 
to us he says: 

“T am very fond of the antiquities, scenery, and folklore of Upper 
Coquetdale, and, although only a village tradesman, I manage to 
enjoy myself during winter evenings by scribbling notes of what I 
have explored during the summer months. And as I travel a good 
deal amongst the country folk—the farmers and the peasants—I come 
across a lot of odd sayings, rhymes, and folklore, which I never fail to 
jot down at the end of my order-book. These notes are most useful 
to me when writing any of my modest attempts at local history.” 


O si sic omnes ! 


I. INROADS OF THE SCOTS. 


Necessarily there will grow up in a people exposed as the inhabi, 
tants of Coquetdale had been for centuries to Scotch moss-troopers, 
a wary open-eyedness, and a readiness on the spur of the moment to 
throw off the usual habit and routine, to enter on new employments 
and experiences. We have evidence of this in many ways; nay, we 
find now and then in their songs a rough kind of enjoyment, a sort 
of pleasure in the excitement these struggles produced ; and what 
is yet more a faculty of appreciating at its true worth anything 
remarkable in the way of dash and bravery which their enemies had 
showed. Such a life, never at rest, with littie sense of security, was 
sure to produce rough and ready men, with not a little shrewd watch- 
fulness, and with determination and true resource. Here and there 
we have hint of wild humour and fun, reckless defiance as it were, of 
fate. The very feeling of the following is surely proof of this : 

Hue an’ cry, hoond an’ horne, ca’ to the fray, 
For the Scots hae been Rotbarrie waie i’ the mirk ; 
An’ left na a galloway, sheepe, hogge, or stirk ; 
Fired a’ the haudins, an’ harried the kirk : 
An’ far waur than a’— 


Oh, wae till us, wae !— 
The meenister’s missin’—they’ve lifted him tae ! 


But serious reflections are not wanting to go along with serious 
memories. “The woeful Wednesday i’ the Wreigh Hill” is still spoken 
of, for on Wednesday, May 25, 1412, that village was ravaged and 
completely burned by the Scots. 
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In 1549 took place the Raid of Kerrs—“‘a left-handed race,” 
strangely enough—a point dwelt on in the songs and tales, and this 
raid is still remembered and often referred to. To these Kerrs is 
applied a very characteristic line to be immediately quoted in its 


true position : 
They scumfish them oot wi’ the smoutherin’ strae ; 


meaning that by the smoke of burning straw they drove forth the old 
and the children from remotest parts of the houses, where they may 
have taken shelter and have remained hidden. This line occurs in 
a song which Mr. Dixon quotes as composed by a Newcastle 
gentleman well-known in Coquetdale,' as spirited as it is faithful to 
fact and to the feelings of those into whose mouth it is put : 


Waes me !—God wot, 
But the beggarlie Scot 
Through the ’bateable land has prickit his way, 
An’ ravaged wi’ fire 
Peel, hauldin’, and byre, 
Our nowte, sheep, and galloways a’ taen awae ; 
But by hagbut an’ sword, ere he’s back owre the Border, 
We'll be het on his trod, an’ aye set him in order. 


Nae bastles or peels 

Are safe frae thae deils, 
Gin the collies be oot or the lairds awae ; 

The bit bairnies an’ wives 

Gang i’ dreed o’ their lives, 
For they scumfish them oot wi’ the smoutherin’ strae. 
Then—spear up the lowe—ca’ oor lads thegither, 
An’ we'll follow them hot trod owre the heather. 


Weel graith’d, sair on mettle, 
Oor harness in fettle, 
The reivers we sicht far ayont the wa’, 
Gin we bring them to bay, 
Nae saufey we’ll pay. 
We'll fangit, syne hangit—we’se see them a’ ; 
Then on, lads, on—for the trod is hot, 
As oot owre the heather we prod the Scot. 


We'll harass them sairly, 

Nae hoo gie for parley ; 

Noo the spurs i’ the dish for their hungrie wames, 

To your slogans gie mouth, 

An’ we’ll sune lead them south. 
Gramerce—gin we cross them, we’ll crap their kames: 
Then—keep the lowe breezin’, lads—ca’ to the fray, 
Syne we’re up wi’ the lifters we'll gar them pay. 





? Mr. Joseph Crawhall. 
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Fae to fae—steel to steel ; 
Noo the donnert loons reel, 
An’ caitiffs cry ‘* Hoo!” but it’s a’ in vain: 
e Sec a clatter o’ thwacks 
Fa’s on sallets an’ jacks, 
Till we've lifted the lifters as weel as oor ain, 
Then wi’ fence to the crupper they'll ride a gaie mile 
To their dance frae the Wuddie at merrie Carlisle. 


The inhabitants of the Borders, indeed, were so accustomed to the 
frequent demolition of their dwellings that they regarded it as some- 
thing like a necessary evil, as may be gathered from what Sir Walter 
Scott makes Watt Tinlinn to exclaim to the Lady of Branksome, 
when telling her of the approach of belted Will Howard and Lord 


Dacre : 
They crossed the Liddle at curfew hour, 


And burned my little lonely tower ; 
The feind receive their souls therefore ! 
Lt had not been burned this year or more. 


That, after repeated raids of this kind, the good folks of Coquet- 
dale perseveringly returned to rebuild, to resow, and re-establish 
their flocks and herds, bespeaks rare elasticity and determination 
and enterprise. 

Frequently indeed did the moss-trooping Scot sing his gathering 
song as we find it in one of Wilson’s “ Tales of the Borders” : 


And it’s hey, my lads, for the bonnie moonlight 
That on mountain and muirland is streaming sae bright ; 
Gae saddle my steed for I maun ride the night 
As far as the English Border. 
Tak’ tent, Jock lad, for the Warden’s men 
Are ridin’ o’er hill and ridin’ through glen, 
Tuts, sax Scots lads ’ill keep twae score and ten 
O’ sic feckless loons in order. 


An incident which illustrates very vividly the life of these times 
—their “sturt and strife and develrie”—is thus set down by Mr. 
Dixon : 

“ Hepple was the native place of the renowned Robert Snowdon, 
who in his eighteenth year fought and slew John Grieve, a celebrated 
Scotch champion, in a pitched battle with small swords upon Gamble 
Path, in Upper Coquetdale, on the borders. The circumstance 
appears to have taken place sometime before the Union (1684). This 
Robert Snowdon had a black horse which he greatly prized. It was 
one night stolen, when he, accompanied by two friends, pursued the 
thief,to the Scottish Borders, where from a wretched hovel his voice 
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was answered by the neighing of his favourite, on which the unsuspect- 
ing Snowdon dismounted and rushed into the house, but, while in 
the act of unloosing his horse, he was run through the body by a 
concealed assassin. The family of the Snowdons were all dis- 
tinguished for their intrepidity and dexterity in the petty feuds of 
those turbulent times.” 


Il, THE FACOBITE RISINGS. 


The Jacobite risings of 1715 and 1745 !eft their traces very deeply 
on Coquetdale. The distress and disturbance experienced by the 
good folks there are commemorated in these lines, often heard by 
Mr. Dixon on Coquet Water—lines which wonderfully recall one of 
Mr. Allingham’s fine poems, if not, indeed, the finest of his shorter 
poems : 


Up the craggy mountain, 
An’ doun the mossy gien, 

We daurna gan’ a-milkin’ 
For Charlie an’ his men. 


The district was divided within itself. Many of the people de- 
clared for the Stuarts, and risked and lost their all in the cause. One of 
the most devoted was Squire Selby, of Biddleston ; and a very good 
story is told of the way in which the quiet prudence of the women- 
folk (who in this case were not so devoted Jacobites as the men) went to 
redeem, or to atone for, the mad extravagance of the head of the 
family. The two sisters of the Squire knew well that there was no 
good in protests against devoting everything to the cause of the 
Chevalier ; but by their wit they nevertheless found a means of saving 
something. They diditthus. They began a big piece of embroidery 
work in the shape of a large and heavy bed-quilt, such as Northum- 
brians like, and they stitched a gold guinea into each diamond of their 
quilt, and thus provided a little means for themselves in after years. 
It was, perhaps, the only way in which they could then have saved 
the money, and some praise must be allowed to the wit of women in 
stormy times; for they succeeded. Nathaniel Hawthorne, in that 
fine fragment “ Doctor Dolliver,” which he left behind him, makes 
very fine use of the old doctor’s dressing-gown, into which two 
generations of women had stitched their reverence and affection and 
womanliness; we can say of the Misses Selby’s quilt that they 
stitched into it, besides the gold guineas, their womanly common 
sense and caution and provident forecast. 

For some time Rothbury was the Jacobite headquarters, and much 
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life and tumult there no doubt were, as troops were mustered, drilled, 
and sent forth on many errands, to return clattering through the 
High Street and market-place, much to the surprise and wonder of the 
women, and to the delight of the youth of the place, who would all 
fain have turned soldiers, and did indeed “ play their games ” in their 
ownway. Very funny stories are told of the straits to which the 
Jacobites were put before all was done; an instance of this we have 
in the following : 

The troops of Lord Derwentwater and Widdrington are said to 
have been well armed, but the majority of those who joined in the 
rising were certainly not; neither were they trained to act in concert. 
The Jacobite army of 1715 has been described as a mob of brave 
men armed with swords, guns, and pistols, which they had not been 
drilled to use. Whether it was in the affair of ’15 or ’45 I am not 
sure, says Mr. Dixon, but it was said that when the Jacobites in one 
of their marches through the county were about to enter the town of 
Wooler, the commanding officer wishing his men to present a soldier- 
like appearance before the good folks of Wooler, gave the word of 
command, ‘Draw swords,’ when, much to the amusement of the 
spectators, a wag amongst the crowd shouted : ‘An’ what are they 
to dae wha haven’t swords?’—an incident which shows the daring 
character of the men engaged in the movement, also the great lack 
of arms amongst them. 

No opportunity was lost to seize and disarm anyone suspected of 
Hanoverian leanings—the more that horses and arms were so much 
wanted. Here is a case in point, which occurred at Rothbury during 
the first week of the campaign. On Friday, October 14, Matthew 
Robson, of Bellingham (a Redesdale yeoman), when returning from 
the Quarter Sessions held at Alnwick, proposed on arrival at Roth- 
bury to bait his horse, and have some refreshment himself. He 
had evidently been making his way to the Three Half-Moons ; for 
on riding up the village, he came quite unexpectedly upon a com- 
pany of Jacobites in the inarket-place. Immediately on his appear- 
ance, as he rode round the Black Bull corner, two or three of the 
Jacobites (who no doubt knew very well that Matthew Robson was 
on the Hanoverian side), came forward and disarmed him, took 
possession of his horse and placed the poor yeoman under arrest. 
After keeping him for fully three hours in mortal terror of his life, 
with threats to slay him or shoot him, he was relieved and sent off 
home to Bellingham on foot—a distance of twenty miles—his horse 
and harness, his buff belt and his trusty broadsword, being retained 
by his captors to help to arm the Jacobite troops. 
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Yet certain localities and villages were strongly loyal, and we 
learn that the title of “The Little Loyal Village of Felton” (the 
peculiar beauty and picturesque situation of which we shall by-and- 
by describe) was bestowed on it by the Duke of Cumberland for 
the display of zeal the inhabitants made when he and his troops 
haited at the village, January 28, 1746, on their march to subdue 
the rebel Highlanders under “ bonnie Prince Charlie.” ! 


Ill, THE FAMOUS PIPERS. 


The bagpipes held high place in Coquetdale, as in Scotland. 
From early days it boasted a piper of repute, and the taste survived 
till a comparatively recent date. Whole families were famed as 
pipers, and in great part lived by their piping, though they would 
hardly have been true Northumbrians had they not shown them- 
selves expert at other things as well. There were Trumbles 
(Turnbulls) and Allans—perhaps the most famous of them. 

William Allan, the noted vermin-hunter, who also excelled in the 
arts of fishing, basket-making, and bagpipe-playing, lived some time 
at Hepple and died at Whitton. He was peculiarly attached to a dog 
among his pack called “‘ Peachem,” which he had trained to hunt otters. 
So confident was he of this animal’s sagacity and perseverance that 
he would say, “If ever ‘Peachem’ spoke he could sell the otter’s 
‘skin.’” William was a perfect stranger to letters, vulgar in his 
manners, and uncouth in his conversation, but his conceptions were 
keen and his answers and remarks wonderfully shrewd and highly 
amusing. In the language of sportsmen, he died game. For when 
nature seemed exhausted, and his pious neighbours were kindly 
admonishing him of the awful consequences of dying with all his sins 
upon his head, he exclaimed with some degree of peevishness, “ Hand 
me the pipes, and I'll gie ye ‘ Dorrington Lads yet,’” when he ex- 
pended his failing strength in attempting to sound his bagpipes. This 
was about 1750. He was the father of the famous James Allan, the 
Duke of Northumberland’s piper. Roxby thus describes Allan: 

A stalwart tinkler wight was he, 
And weel could mend a pot or pan, 


And deftly could he thraw a flee, 
And neatly weave the willow wan’. 


And‘sweetly wild were Allan’s strains, 
And many a reel and jig he blew ; 
Wi’ merry lilt he charmed the swains, 

Wi’ barbed spear the otter slew. 





1 Denham Tracts, Vol. I. p. 20 (Folklore Society), 
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Nae mair he’ll scan wi’ anxious eye 
The sandy shore of winding Rede ; 
Nae mair he’ll tempt the finny fry, 
The king o’ tinklers, Allan’s dead ! 
Nae mair at mell and merry night 
The cheerin’ bagpipe Wull shall blaw ; 
Nae mair the village throng delight, 
Grim Death has laid the minstrel law. 
Now trouts exu!ting cut the wave, 
Triumphant see the otter glide ; 
Their deadly foe lies in the grave, 
Charley and Pheebe by his side. 


IV. FISHING AND POACHING. 


Wherever there was good fishing in old days there was sure to be 
much poaching. There was good fishing in the Coquet, if this 
report cited by Mr. Dixon is to be believed: 

“Talk o’ fishin’,” said an old Coquet angler, “there’s no sic 
fishen’ in Coquet now as when I was a lad. It was nowte then but 
to fling in and pull out by tweeses an’ threeses if ye had sae mony 
heuks on, but now a body may keep threshin’ at the water a’ day 


atween Hallysteun an’ Weldon an’ hardly catch three dozen, an’ 
money a time no that. Aboot fifty years syne I mind o’ seein’ trouts 
that thick i’ the Thrum below Rothbury that if ye had stucken the 
end o’ yor gad into the watter amang them it wud amaist hae studden 


» 1 


upreet. 

These halcyon days, if they ever existed, have gone never to 
return, but still poaching in Coquetdale is not a lost art. Gangs of 
men work the torches and the leisters, while those who like to be 
solitary prefer to work the gaff or the cleek. Mr. Dixon, in his 
account of salmon poaching, gives this incident : 

“One dark November night about eight o’clock, a few years ago, 
I was returning home from the country, when, walking along the 
highway, a few miles from Rothbury, I heard, but could not see, that 
some one was approaching ; suddenly, with a bang and a rattle, 
something was thrown into the roadside ditch ; then I saw a form 
looming through the darkness. According to the fashion of us 
country folk, I shouted, ‘ It’s a dark night’; immediately the well- 
known voice of a countryman (who lived close by) replied, ‘Oh ! 
that’s ye, Mr. Dixon, aa’ thought ye war somebody else : wait a bit, 
or aa’ git thor things oot the dykeside.’ Thereupon, after grappling 


? Rambles in Northumberland, by Stephen Oliver, the younger. 
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about in the dark, he produced a lantern, a salmon gaff, and a poke: 
shouldering these implements, we went chatting along the road to- 
gether until we came to a small burn—a tributary of the Coquet— 
the spot where my poaching friend was ‘ gan te try for a’ fish’ ; here 
I left him, as I did not care to be mixed up in a poaching expedi- 
tion.” 

Mr. Dixon also tells that the gangs for leistering were fond of 
adopting disguises to aid them against the water-watchers, and he 
gives this little bit of character and humour in illustration : 

** Some had their faces blacked and their eyes white, others these 
colours reversed, a third, with a yellow face, had, perhaps, red eyes 
and ared chin, and soon. All wore the oldest and the duddiest of 
clothes they could procure: their head-dress was often a battered 
long hat or a woman’s straw-bonnet—the latter was the favourite 
head-gear, as the protecting front of the old-fashioned coal-scuttle 
bonnet shaded the eyes from the flare of the tarry-rope lights. An 
amusing story is told of an old weaver, who, from all accounts, did’ 
not spend much time in the performance of his daily toilet. There 
were going to be some fishers on the water, and he was to be one of 
the party, so, on asking his wife—‘ Nanny, how shud aa’’guise meesel 
the night ?’ she replied, ‘ Aa’l tell ye what, John, just wesh yor feyce, 
an’ a’m sure nebody’ll ken ye.’” 

Here is another of Mr. Dixon’s illustrative and characteristic 
anecdotes : 

“One November night, some years ago, the most expert salmon 
cleeker amongst our Rothbury poachers was fishing alone with a 
cleek and gaff at the Thrum. Sitting on the rock close to the water’s 
edge he was pulling out fish after fish, when suddenly the light from 
a bull’s-eye lantern shone down upon him. But the owner of the 
bull’s-eye being uncertain how many of the enemy might be sitting 
in ambush round the corner of the rock, and the rock being in 
rather close proximity to fifteen feet of water, he decided not to 
attack the poachers single-handed. Therefore, for a considerable 
length of time he paced backwards and forwards on a road above, 
thinking thus to tire the fishermen out. The solitary salmon cleeker 
meanwhile went on pulling out his fish ; but, after sitting until he 
was cold and stiff in the limbs, he thought to himself that either the 
water-bailiff or himself would have to shift hiscamp. Being provided 
with a pocketful of stones, the fisherman watched his opportunity, 
and the next time the bull’s-eye was turned on him, he, with a steady 
hand and a true aim, threw with all his force what he termed ‘a gey 
canny-sized staen,’ hitting the bailiff below the belt, straight on the 
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bull’s-eye, smashing the glass and extinguishing the light, thereby 
causing the guardian of the fish to beat a hasty retreat unhurt, leaving 
the salmon-poacher to himself, and he quietly gathered up his fish and 
went home. Next day the poacher was highly amused to hear from 
the village gossip that ten or a dozen men had set on the water- 
bailiff at the Thrum last night and varry near killed him.” 

Very often the water-watchers, or bailiffs, had themselves been 
most inveterate poachers—one, indeed, had been for long years a 
noted salmon-leisterer, and on one occasion it is told how this fellow, 
after standing for a while watching the efforts of some less expert 
hands, was overcome of emulation and the old spirit, and, rushing 
forward to them, instead of apprehending them, said, much to their 
surprise and relief: ‘‘ Yor sic fishers as aa’ never saw ; lend me 
a leister an’ ’all show yo hoo tae spear salmon.” 


V. SUPERSTITIONS, &<. 


Many superstitions still linger in Coquetdale, such as throwing 
salt over the left shoulder, and others of that class ; but in old days 
the people, living in wild and solitary places, amid occasionally strange 
and exceptional sights and sounds of nature, cherished the belief in 
witches, the evil eye, and others. Mr. Dixon has found many records 
of this in going over the old parish and other books. Here is one: 

Alexander Nickle, of Porbottle, in 1682 alleged that his child 
had been looked upon with “an evil eye” by Margaret Stothard, 
the reputed witch of Edlingham. Mackenzie, in his “ History of 
Northumberland,” quoting the old county record, says : ‘‘ Alexander 
Nickle, the father of the child, deposed to the same effect, adding 
further, ‘That seeing the childe in the sad condition, went up to 
Cartenton to my lady Widdrington, and told her the childe’s con- 
dition, and the lady’s answer was that she could not understande 
any distemper the childe had by the circumstances they told her, 
unless she, to wit, the childe, was bewitched.’ ” 

This should not, however, be greatly wondered at, when even 
men of thought ard culture like the famous physician, Sir Thomas 
Browne, of Norwich (author of ‘ Urn Burial,” “Christian Morals,” 
and “ Religio Medici”) believed in the same things, and had con- 
fessed to the belief not very long before. 


VI. STRANGE CUSTOMS. 


The fairs in the villages were, of course, great occasions. The 
people gathered from the whole district round. Much business of 
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certain kinds was done ; but the bulk of the people did not go there 
for business, or, at all events, for business solely. They went more 
for the fun, and for the fighting, which many of them considered the 
best part of the fun. Some very rough work must occasionally have 
taken place; for often the fights became general scrambles or 
mélées, in which even the quieter folks were involved merely by way 
of self-defence. To show how essential to the idea of a fair in the 
minds of many this fighting had become, one anecdote only needs 
to be quoted. One very quiet Harbottle fair-day—several years 
ago—a Redewater man, Willie Herdman by name—evidently dis- 
gusted with the long-maintained pacific state of affairs—was heard to 
exclaim, “Sic a fair! Here we are: it’s eleven o’clock o’ the fore- 
noon, an’ ne’er a blow struck yet !” 

Some of the marriage customs were very peculiar. Not to speak of 
some survivals of what was evidently a form of marriage by capture, 
two quaint customs have survived even to a late day. One of them 
was what is called the Petting stone. Several gallants waited for the 
bride at the church-door and jumped her over a certain stone, 
each one jumping over it after her. It was considered unlucky unless 
this was successfully accomplished. Then the Riding for the Kail, 
as it was called, was strictly carried out, as it was in many parts of 
Scotland. Even so late as 1823 we find clear record of the same 
thing in Ayrshire, and it was common in many parts of Scotland. 
From the Edinburgh Courter, January 26, 1813, this extract is cited : 

“On the 2gth ult. at Mauchline, by the Rev. David Wilson, in 
Bankhead, near Cumnock, Mr. Robert Ferguson, in Whitehill, of New 
Cumnock, to Miss Isabella Andrew, in Fail, parish of Tarbolton. 
Immediately after the marriage, four men of the bride’s company 
started for the Cross, from Mauchline to Whitehill, a distance of 
thirteen miles ; and when one of them was sure of the prize, a young 
lady, who had started after they were a quarter of a mile off, out- 
stripped them all, and notwithstanding the interruption of getting a 
shoe fastened on her mare at a smithy on the road, she gained the 
prize, to the astonishment of both parties.” 

The custom was carried out in precisely the same manner in 
Coquetdale, and one of the local poets has thus celebrated the 
custom in verse : 

Four rustic fellows wait the while 

To kiss the bride at the church’s style ; 
Then vigorous mount their feltered steeds, 
With heavy heels and clumsy heads, 
They smartly scourge them head and tail, 
To win what country folks call kail. 
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Those who have resided in Edinburgh, or any Scotch town, and had 
occasion to move in or to pass through any of the poorer parts, would 
be pretty certain at some time to see a procession pass along with a 
string of rough and ill-clad youngsters following, and calling out, ‘ Pour 
oot ! pour vot !” which meant that they expected the best man and 
others of the marriage party to throw out coppers for their benefit, 
and often there was great fun in seeing the boys and girls scramble 
for them. The youthful crowd would even follow the marriage party 
to the house and continue to squall and cry till another batch of 
coppers had been thrown out. Sometimes, for a trick, the party would 
heat the coppers over the fire in a shovel before throwing, and then 
there would be burnt fingers and a fine to-do. The same thing pre- 
cisely went on in Coquetdale, it would seem, and in the event of no 
liberality being shown in the throwing out coppers, then the crowd 
of boys and girls rewarded the party with howling out the disrespect- 
ful cries, “ A fardin’ weddin’, a fardin’ weddin’.” 

Record of strange customs, too, arose from the peculiar laws that 
were passed, shortsightedly directed to encourage this or that industry 
or to aid the raising of taxes, laws of a sumptuary character, in some 
instances, which were, at any rate in one case, directed to the clothing 
of the dead and not of the living, as witness this extract from a parish 
register in the year 1686: 

“The custom here mentioned has reference to the Act passed in 
the reign of Charles II., enacting that no corpse should be buried in 
anything other than what is made of sheep’s wool only, or be put into 
any coffin lined or faced with anything made of any material but 
sheep’s wool, on pain of the forfeiture of 45. (Many instances.)” 

The Borderers were very particular in forming connections. A 
stout man would not marry a little woman, were she ever so rich ; 
and an Englishman was prohibited by the March laws from marrying 
a Scotchwoman, were she ever so honest. 

It is very remarkable not only how traits linger—survivals of 
qualities and ideas developed under the pressure of wholly different 
circumstances—but how they even intensify themselves with the 
passage of time. Here is an instance quoted from a reliable source : 

“Manly strength is prized among the Northumbrian shepherd 
families at the present day. In the district between the Cheviot 
Hills and the head of the Coquet, a young man was, not a great many 
years since, courting a lass named Hedley, whom he wished to marry. 
‘Let him in among us,’ said the mother when the proposal came to 
be deliberated ; ‘he’s a grand fighter.’” ! 


’ Denham Tracts, Vol. I. p. 29. 
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It is odd to notice, too, how much the Northumbrian people had 
in common with their enemies the Lowland Scotch. Even in 
speech this is the case, and very noticeable. Dr. Samuel Smiles has 
neatly said on this point : 

“The Northumbrian dialect is a sort of mixture of Lowland 
Scotch and North-country English, pervaded by the strong burr 
peculiar to Northumberland. It is related of a Scotch lass who took 
service in Newcastle, who when asked how she got on with the 
language, replied that she managed it very well by swallowing the 
‘r’s,’ and gien’ them a bit chow 7?’ the middle.” ! 


VII. NATURAL BEAUTIES. 


We might spend a good while in tracing the Coquet from its rise 
in the Cheviot Hills, clearing its way ‘“‘ through moors and mosses 
many,” now spreading out into gentle pools, and again leaping through 
narrow gorges, and in descanting on the beauties of the many tribu- 
taries that come tumbling down the little glens and hillsides and go 
to swell its current ; but beyond Rothbury there is no railway, and 
the numbers who would adventure far up is limited to the more 
leisured persons, fond of novelty, and enthusiastic fishermen, and, it 
may be, an artist or two in search of remote nooks and wild romantic 
corners that will suggest striking pictures. Rothbury lies on the side 
of a hill, just where the Coquet makes one of his finest sweeps, and is 
in its own way unique. It is the capital of Coquet-land, and is in- 
deed like one who lifts up his head proudly and looks pleased over 
the fair and romantic lands he owns. It is far from being a dull or 
stupid place. There is a good deal of life in it. I learned that there 
were several societies, though with regret I heard that a golf club 
lately formed had not been a great success. The church is a fine 
structure, and the hotels are good. Personally we found the Queen’s 
Head attractive, and Mr. Lawson an admirable and hearty host. 
Many delightful drives may be had within an easy distance, the most 
exquisite of which is perhaps that to Simonside and Great Tosson. 

All the country round is rich in springs—some of them chaly- 
beate, some of them sulphur, and others iron. All the country round 
Rothbury, too, is rich in antiquarian remains—British dwellings, 
burial mounds, Roman causeways, peel (or pil) towers, ruins of camps 
and fortresses, telling how the waves of Border invasion swept on and 
retreated and swept on again. 

Rothbury contains about 1,000 inhabitants, and is mainly 


' Smiles, Zife of George Stephenson, p. 3. 
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limited to three streets—the Front (or High) Street (the longest), 
and Bridge Street and Church Street. 

We learn from Mr. Tomlinson (whose admirable “ Guide to 
Northumberland” no traveller should be without), that the name of 
Rothbury is supposed by some to be derived from the Celtic word 
Rhath, meaning a cleared spot. If any weight is to be laid on the 
old rhyme which we owe to Mr. Dixon, it is clear that Rothbury in 
olden times largely put the wild heights about it—almost unfit for 
other use—to the rearing of goats, as did many other places in 
Northumberland : 

Rothbury for goats’ milk, 
The Cheviots for mutton, 


Cheswick for its cheese and bread, 
And Tynemouth for a glutton. 


Sir Walter Scott’s famous letter to his friend Clerk, from the 
Wooler region, tells the same thing of it as a place for goats and 
goats’ whey : 

“ Tam very snugly settled here in a farmer’s house about six miles 
from Wooler, in the very centre of the Cheviot Hills, in one of the 
wildest and most romantic situations which your imagination ever 
suggested. And what the deuce are you doing there? methinks I 
hear you say. Why, sir, of all things in the world, drinking goats’ 
whey : not that I stand in the least need of it, but my uncle having a 
slight cold, and being a little tired of home, asked me last Sunday 
evening if I would like to go with him to Wooler, and I, answering 
in the affirmative, next morning’s sun beheld us on our journey 
through a pass in the Cheviots, upon the backs of two special nags, 
and man Thomas behind with a portmanteau and two fishing-rods 
fastened across his back, much in the style of St. Andrew’s cross. 
Upon reaching Wooler we found the accommodation so bad that 
we were forced to use some interest to get lodgings here, where we 
are most delightfully appointed indeed. To add to my satisfaction, 
we are among places renowned by the feats of former days: each 
hill is crowned with a tower, or camp, or cairn, and in no situation 
can you be nearer more fields of battle—Flodden and Chevy Chase, 
Ford Castle, Chillingham Castle, Coupland Castle, and many another 
scene of blood are within the compass of a forenoon’s ride. . . . All 
day we shoot, fish, walk, and ride, dine and sup on fish fresh 
from the stream, and the most delicious heath-fed mutton, barn-door 
fowls, poys (pies), milk-cheese, &c. all in perfection.” 

Nothing could well be finer than some of the views round 
Rothbury. If you proceed down the stream your road lies as if on 
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an upper shelf on a high rocky slope, above, rough heathery hills, 
and, below, the glancing, glistening river. Soon the rocks below 
seem to close into a ravine, where the water narrows and deepens 
into a kind of gully, and forces its way with foam and noise through 
barriers of rock. This is what is called the Thrum, and the Thrum 
Mill is close beside it, one of the most striking bits of scenery on 
this part. A footpath leads along from Rothbury to the Thrum 
Mill, a favourite resort of the visitors who in summer come to 
Rothbury, and here find welcome change. Mr. James Ferguson, 
of Morpeth, has given us the following about the Thrum : 

“About a mile below Rothbury, at the Thrum Mill, the river 
yields a little snatch of bold and romantic scenery. There, in earlier 
times, the pent-up waters had to force their way through a barrier 
of sandstone ; and the river is at the present time showing how it 
was done, for at one point the entire body of water forces its way in 
a serpentine course between rocks so close that a steady brain and 
sure foot can step across, but not without risk, which should not be 
lightly taken, for it is evident that, beneath, the rocks must be 
scooped and grooved out into huge tunnels and dark recesses from 
which escape would be impossible. Here the southern bank is an 
almost perpendicular face of rugged rocks, festooned and wreathed 
with the foliage of nature-planted bushes, and crowned with stately 
trees.” 

In one of Wilson’s “ Tales of the Borders,” Willie Faa, the gipsy 
king, is represented as leaping across the Thrum with the stolen heir 
of Clennel Castle, and leaving his pursuers behind. 

We pass by the quaint little village of Pauperhaugh, or Pepper- 
haugh, as it is locally called, with its unique post-office, and see on 
our right the remains of Brinkburn Ironworks, where many thousand 
pounds were sunk years ago (for coal and iron are to be found in the 
valley) ; but it was a failure and the works abandoned—another 
proof that no such enterprise can prosper unconnected with a rail- 
way ; and this was before the railway was brought so near as it is 
nowadays. 

As we proceed onward, the valley gradually opens out, throwing 
its wooded heights further from the stream ; the river widens and 
winds, forming fine sweeps and leafy reaches in the loops it makes. 
We see from the depth and colour of the water just after it has 
passed over brawling shallows and forms pools, that there the fisher 
will love, in a sweet west wind that gently stirs it, to ply his “ triple 
floating flies,” or cast his minnow in the early morning sun, or the 
mellower afternoon light. So it flows on, murmuring and singing to 
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itself, till we reach the famous Brinkburn, with its Priory set sweetly 
on one of the greeny loops we have referred to, as though it had 
been prepared precisely for just such a structure. Very beautiful is 
the whole picture here presented—the Priory with its gardens and 
woods gathered round it as though nestling there, and looking on 
the water where its outlines are faintly reflected in the stream, that 
here flows calm and clear. 

Another very famous point on the river is Weldon Bridge, where 
there is a quiet and homely inn much patronised by fishermen in 
the season, and by bicyclists and parties of men on walking tours. 
We have good reason to speak of the cleanliness and order of this 
inn, for we rested there and found ourselves in good company, from 
which we did not seek to stand aloof. True, indeed, is the old 
rhyme still : 

At Weldon Bridge there’s wale o’ wine, 
If ye hae coin in pocket ; 


If ye can throw a heckle fine, 
There’s wale o’ trout in Coquet. 


Here the river widens out, the banks becoming flatter, and so 
continue for some distance with little variation till we approach the 
very beautiful village of Felton, where again the banks rise, the river 
in some degree narrows, and you have one of the finest effects 
imaginable. Felton lies as if in a half cup-like hollow on the left 
side in a series of irregular terraces, some of the houses appearing 
almost to be hung nest-like on the slope amid trees and delicious 
greenery, while the main road, now high on the right bank of the 
river, runs through the village of Thirston higher up, and looking, as it 
were, lovingly down across upon Felton. The scene is indeed delicious. 
From the blue and red roofs the smoke, as we looked, rose straight 
into the blue, for not much wind was then stirring. Had we the 
power of choosing the spot where we should spend the two most 
charming months of the year, we are not sure but we should say 
Felton, and would give it a fair trial, sincerely hoping that it would 
not verify the truth of the line that “ distance lends enchantment to 
the view.” 

There is not much more to make note of till we reach Acklington, 
which is rather a cold-looking little village, and here we leave the river 
to return to it when we reach Warkworth. This is one of the quaintest 
of old towns. Driven from the station, we find the road goes right 
round the greater half of the town, and you enter it by the further 
side, crossing the river, which almost winds round the little town, 
by an old two-arched bridge with many angles, and passing under an 
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old and picturesque gateway that directly recalls medizval times. 
Going forward you come to the main street, and the Castle lies on 

the height right in front of you on a flat greeny knoll. It is much 

more of a ruin than might be fancied from pictures of it. The keep, 

built on an artificial mound and thus overtopping the rest, is the 

portion in best preservation, if we except the great gateway on the 

opposite side from the town, which is one of the oldest parts, if 
not the very oldest, and by its powerful build and fine machicolation 

tells how in these days use and ornament went hand in hand. The 

keep was built on the site of an earlier one by the son of that 

Hotspur celebrated by Shakespeare in “ Henry IV.,” between the 

years 1415 and 1454. Mr. Freeman says, “It is a good study of the 

process by which the purely military castle gradually passed into the 

house fortified for any occasional emergency.” All round the Castle 

in the olden days there ran a wall ramparted and with round towers 
at certain points ; but this wall has been in parts destroyed, or had 

mouldered away, so that the two main portions of the Castle seem to 
be almost disconnected, The arms of the Percys and many other 
devices are engraven on the walls here and there, and we see many 

traces of draw-wells and dungeons, deep pits and descents, in some 
of which, no doubt, men were imprisoned, or, it may be, shut from 
the light of day and tortured. 

All round about Warkworth are the most delightful walks, and 
bits on the river are simply charming. The steep banks on the side 
opposite the church are laid out in the most attractive pathways ; 
and, as we stood there in the sunset admiring the effect, we heard 
the big fish leap in the still pools with the big bouldery margins 
beyond and nearer to us. Nor should the parish church, dedicated 
to St. Lawrence, be left without some examination. It is a fine 
structure and well worth attention, as specimens of all the various 
styles of English architecture are to be seen in it. Mr. Tomlinson 
(p. 408) gives these excellent hints regarding the most interesting 
points in connection with it: 

“The features most worthy of special notice are, the Norman 
windows of the nave, the original groining of the chancel, and the 
Norman triplet filled with modern stained glass at the east end; and 
the chancel arch with its singular and perhaps unique fan ornamen- 
tation ; the old staircase for the ringer of the sanctus bell at the north- 
east angle of the nave ; the cross-legged effigy of a knight in the south 
aisle ; and a curious window in the vestry composed of three narrow 

slits, through which it is believed an anchorite inhabiting this cham- 
ber communicated with persons outside. The porch on the outside 
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is well peppered with bullet marks. Within it is laid the opening 
scene of Mr. Walter Besant’s story, ‘Let Nothing You Dismay’ ; the 
hero of the narrative having to do penance in a white sheet before 
the congregation entering the church.” 

In speaking to some of the more intelligent inhabitants I met of 
the facility with which the Castle might be restored, after the manner 
in which the Earl of Moray restored Doune Castle, I was somewhat 
surprised to find that the suggestion met with no encouragement from 
them. They shrugged their shoulders, and said that it was better as 
it was. The Duke of Northumberland had a splendid seat not very 
far off—Alnwick Castle, namely—and they knew that were Warkworth 
Castle restored, and the ducal family settled even for a part of the 
year there, it would soon come to be a heavy tax on the good folks 
of Warkworth, by a curtailment of their freedom in many ways—no 
doubt a very sensible view to take, but certainly not savouring 
much of feudal devotion, which just shows how far and how fast we 
are now travelling from the romance and sentiment of the feudal times. 

Looking out from the ramparts of the Castle seaward, we could 
behold Coquet Island, lying perhaps a mile out, like a vast black- 
backed fish basking in the sun, with the lighthouse, dwindled to a 
small point, like a high whitish fin just behind the head. We made 
inquiries about the best means of getting out to it, but were told that 
unless when the boat goes out with supplies for the lighthouse men, 
there is no course but specially to employ a fisherman or boatman to 
row one out. But on asking whether Coquet Island Cell was» worth 
the journey, all to whom we spoke answered decidedly no, that Coquet 
Island was, in their idea, best looked at from a distance ; that the 
only portion of the famous cell that remained was now a part of the 
foundation of the lighthouse or kceper’s house, and that if it could 
be seen at all it was with difficulty, and they dissuaded us from the 
enterprise. Wrecks, in old days, were all too frequent on Coquet 
Island, so that it was a cause of great rejoicing when on October 1, 
1841, the first light was exhibited from the lighthouse. In 1643, 
during the Civil Wars, the place was taken, with all its garrison, by 
the Scots, and thus attained for the time some importance. 

Instead of rowing to Coquet Island, therefore, we acted on the 
suggestion received, and visited the Hermitage, which lies about a 
quarter of a mile up the river from the Castle in the centre of a wood, 
one of the most remarkable places we have ever seen. As we 
approached, and came within view of this interesting structure, I 
could not help thinking of Coleridge’s lines in ‘‘The Ancient 
Mariner ” : 
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The hermit good lives in the wood;. . . 
He kneels at morn, and noon, and eve— 
He hath a cushion plump : 

It is the moss that wholly hides 

The rotten, old oak stump. 









The hermitage itself is cut out of the solid freestone rock some 
twenty feet in height, and is approached by a flight of some seven- 
teen steps also cut in the rock. It contains three apartments, the 
cell, the chapel, and the dormitory. The first is about twenty feet 
in length, and about seven and a half feet in height, and it is certainly 
not to be matched elsewhere in our country. 

Here and there are relics of sculptured effigies of angels and 
cherubs, and crosses and other emblems. The ceilings are beauti- 
fully groined, the arches springing from highly wrought pilasters. 
On an altar tomb, to the right of the altar, just before a two-light 
window, is the recumbent figure of a lady, her hands upraised. On 
the inner wall over the entrance is inscribed, in old English characters, 
the Latin, Fuerunt mihi lacryme mee panes die ac nocte, “ My tears 
have been my meat day and night.” Built up against the side of 
the rock is a little chamber about eighteen feet square, and in it is a 
wide fireplace. It is supposed that this was the residence of a 
chantry-priest, who lived here at a period subsequent to the original 
date of the hermitage. 

The solitude of the place, the sense of sanctity, reinforced by 
the wealth of foliage, the shrubs, mosses, and ferns surrounding it, 
combine to awaken feelings new and unique ; the mind is filled with 
emotions kindred to those which animated the men who sought such 
a retreat in days long gone by, and desired to make it mirror as far 
as might be the feelings of reverence and worship that dwelt in them. 
Antiquarians give the date of the structure as the middle of the 
fourteenth century. 

Even from this very hurried and inadequate sketch, it will be 
seen how rich in interest and in beauty the Coquet is ; and we only 
hope that some of those who read what we have written and have 
not yet sojourned there may be led to go and discover whether or 


not we have exaggerated. 
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THE ORIGINAL OF FRAU ATA. 


T is well known that the caressing name—the name of playful 
endearment—that Goethe applied to his mother was “ Frau Aja” ; 
but it is not so well known that the original bearer of this name was 
the gentle sister of Charlemagne, the patient wife of Heymon of 
Dordone, the tender mother of the hero, Reinold ; and it seems well 
worth while to afford to the many English admirers of great Goethe 
some information about the half-legendary first wearer of the name 
which has become so famous when applied to the mother of the 
author of Faust. There is still extant a quaint old-world story, 
which deals with chivalry, with romance, with magic, with adventure, 
and is called Die Geschichte von den vier Heymons-Kindern. This 
mainly legendary tale is printed in one of the old German Vodks- 
biicher, which had, and even yet has, a considerable popular circula- 
tion at a very low price. Goethe himself, in his early boyhood, 
bought this little, ill-printed chap-book—a copy of which is now 
lying before me—for a few kreutzers at some open-air bookstall in 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main. The style is simple, naive, direct; the 
booklet is the production of some anonymous old popular story-teller, 
who bases his objective narrative upon current legend of the kind 
which ignores and despises historical accuracy, and is told to the 
credulous with sympathetic simplicity. The tale is as attractive to 
boyhood as is the once well-known and warmly admired “ Seven 
Champions of Christendom,” which in my own schooldays fas- 
cinated the fancies of boys. 

Count Heymon of Dordone was, it would appear, a fierce and 
stalwart man of war, one of the bravest warriors of his time ; and he 
married Aja, the sweet and tender sister of Charles the Great. The 
Court was much more distinguished for hardness than for gentle- 
ness, and he did not prove a very affectionate husband. He was 
soon at feud with his Imperial brother-in-law, and vowed fierce 
vengeance against everyone—his wife only excepted—who was of the 
blood of Charlemagne. Sorely against her will, Frau Aja felt herself 
constrained to hide from her stern lord the birth of their four boys, 


whom she brought up secretly, not allowing her dread husband to 
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know of the very existence of their children. Indeed, the Countess 
feared that Heymon, actuated by his fell hatred of Charles, might 
even kill his own sons ; and the good Frau Aja was a very tender, 
fond mother. The four boys were called Rittsart, Writsart, Adelhard, 
Reinold, and they grew up without knowing who was their father. 
Heymon had been always away at wars when his children were born. 

Now it came to pass that Charlemagne, who felt age creeping 
upon him, desired to lay down the burden of his stormy sovereignty, 
and to have his son, Ludwig, crowned in his stead. This solemn 
occasion was one which required the attendance at Paris of all the 
great peers and paladins of the Empire ; and it became a question 
whether Count Heymon should be summoned. There were many 
difficulties in the way. ‘“Heymon had burned, pillaged, and wasted 
the territories of Charles, and had, moreover, sworn to take the life 
of the great monarch himself. The Emperor acknowledged that his 
land had no braver warrior than the Count ; but then, the valour of 
the vassal was generally displayed against his liege lord. The case 
was one for diplomacy, and Charles sent an embassy, headed by his 
great paladin, Roland, to the terrible Count. Arrived at Pierlamont, 
the noble emissaries were well received by Frau Aja ; but not so well 
by the truculent Heymon. Charles sent him a safe conduct, sworn 
upon the corpse of St. Dionysius, and also hostages for the Count’s 
security ; but Heymon was disinclined to go to Paris, chiefly because 
he had, as he thought, no son to succeed him, and feared that the 
successor of Charles might seize upon his land and castles. Frau 
Aja pleaded strongly with her lord that he should go ;_ but he, in his 
anger, struck her in the face so that she fell down. Roland and his 
companions were highly indignant at such a barbarous act ; but the 
good wife entreated her cruel husband with all gentleness and meek- 
ness, and asked him whether, if he had sons, he would now kill 
them? The warrior answered No, and said he should be rejoiced to 
have children, but hoped for none, seeing that they had been married 
for twenty years without offspring. Then good Frau Aja led him 
into a room in which were the four sons, who as yet knew not their 
father. Heymon, softened, was proud and glad to acknowledge his 
stately boys, and at once made them all knights. Then he promised 
to go to Paris, and to take the young knights with him. To the 
haughty Reinold, who, though the youngest, was the finest and the 
fairest of his sons, Heymon gave the noble black horse, Beyart, which 
no one ever could tame until Reinold mastered him. Once sub- 
dued, the peerless horse became the warm friend and true ally of his 
knightly rider. 
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Young as he was, Reinold turned out to be fieriest and most 
stalwart knight in Paris. He was more than common tall—a head 
taller than either of his brothers. He was strong, fierce, reckless, and 
adroit ; and, in addition to prowess, had wisdom to guide his valour. 
He had something of the gift of command, and of the power of 
ruling men. 

And so the good Frau Aja had a rich reward for all the long 
years of patient suffering and of Griselda-like endurance. She saw 
her four sons reconciled to their father, and admitted as brave knights 
at the Court of her brother. In those days women watched and 
waited, and sometimes wept, inthe castle, while husbands, lovers, sons, 
went forth to danger, to glory, andtowar. Frau Aja, sitting at 
home, knew that her boys, shining at Court, were mixing there with 
paladin and peer, and companions of Roland and of Oliver. Shortly 
after arrival at Paris, Reinold the Thorough saw himself constrained, 
in consequence of treachery done to his brother, Adelhard, to strike 
off the head of Ludwig, thus rendering that Prince incapable of the 
succession. ‘This stringent measure roused Charlemagne to a white 
heat of fury. It was an unfortunate little incident which led to many 
complications, to many woes, and to a death feud with the great and 
mighty Emperor. The four brothers were compelled to fly from Paris, 
and even from France, and they took refuge with King Saforet in 
Spain. 

We are half in fable-land, and learn that all four brothers escaped 
on the matchless horse, Beyart ; but before they got away the daunt- 
less four had a very merry little fight with some of Charlemagne’s 
best men-at-arms. Heymon remained in prison in Paris, and Charles, 
in his kingly wrath, threatened to hang the Count, and even to burn 
the good Frau Aja. Heymon was, however, allowed his freedom, 
under the condition that he should (if he could) deliver his four sons 
to Charlemagne. Now King Saforet, to whom the four had gone, 
was a son of false Mahound, and he soon began to evilly entreat the 
Christian brothers, so that Reinold was enforced to cut off Saforet’s 
head, and to carry that member to Saforet’s great enemy, King Yvo, 
of Tarragon, who gladly took the puissant brothers into his service, 
and showered honours upon them. They conquered all his enemies 

({Beyart assisting) for King Yvo, who refused to deliver them up to 
the vengeful Emperor, and gave his fair daughter, Clarissa, to be 
Reinold’s wife. Reinold built a wondrously strong castle, which he 
called Montalban, or Weissenfels, and this strong fortress Charles 
besieged in vain. The brothers had many adventures and much 
hearty warring. Reinold—who knew not he should die a holy man 
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—loved wisely and well the fierce joy of fight. His brothers 
were once actually captured by Charlemagne, but they were delivered 
by Reinold and by Beyart. The sons of Heymon sought peace with 
their mother’s brother ; but Charles showed himself inexorable, and 
carried on long wars against the brethren. 

There were much to tell of their adventures, battles, dangers, and 
ultimate defeat, if we could spare the space. Charles and his great 
armies prevailed at length against the four knights, and the victorious 
Emperor, in the very meanness of his hellish rage, actually drowned 
the noble Beyart ; but the sad details of this Imperial crime are too 
hideous to be narrated, or even thought upon. 

After Charles’s decisive triumph, three brothers subsided into his 
service ; but the glorious knight, Reinold, became a hermit. Still, 
he felt it to be his duty to go to Jerusalem, to lend the aid of his 
prowess to fight for the Cross against the infidel. He made 
Emmerich, his son, his heir, and a knight ; and then, changed in 
heart, the once terrible Reinold left wife and child and home, 
gave up the world, and all his possessions in it. He had had enough 
of fame, of fighting, and of glory ; but, changed as he was, he”per- 
formed prodigies of valour against the heathen, and actually took 
Jerusalem. This duty fulfilled, he once more saw father, mother, 
wife, and son—and even Charlemagne himself—and then retired to 
Cologne, and became so holy that he worked many miracles and did 
many wonders. The Bishop of Cologne began the great church of 
St. Peter in the year of our Lord 810; and the once doughty 
champion Reinold worked on the church as a common labourer, 
living only on bread and water and milk. He worked, indeed, with 
such furious zeal that the other masons, moved by jealousy and 
hatred, fell upon him and slew him. That which other warriors 
never could do was done by these mean, envious, murdering masons. 
They put the body into a sack, and threw it into the Rhine. The 
sack was filled with heavy stones ; but a miracle occurred. The 
sack could not sink, but floated until it ran on shore ; and then all 
men recognised Reinold, saint and martyr. It happened,*at that 
very time, that Dortmund, which had just been converted, applied to 
Cologne for some holy relic for its new church, and the Bishop at 
once gave them the remains of the holy Reinold. The corpse was 
placed upon a bier to be transported to Dortmund, and then—strange 
to relate—the carriage, not drawn by horses or propelled by man, 
started briskly off of its own accord, and never stopped until it 
reached the spot on which the church was to be built—a church 
which stands to this day, and is, if such proof be needed, still 
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dedicated to St. Reinold. Dortmund was greatly holpen by its 
saint, who became its gracious patron, its beneficent protector. 
Once, when the place was beleagured, the saint appeared upon the 
walls and drove back the assailants. That was like Reinold ! Such, 
briefly told, is the legendary romance of the four sons of Heymon, 
and of their gracious mother, the good Frau Aja, from whom 
Goethe’s mother derived her playfui name. 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD AS A 
PHRASE-MA KER. 


LTHOUGH close upon thirteen years have passed since the 
death of Lord Beaconsfield, the interest which is felt in 
his personality by English folk generally has not appreciably 
diminished. Much of the admiration for his genius which, during 
his life, was pent up by the supposed necessities of party, is now 
able to be displayed; and not even the harshest critic of his political 
career is likely at this day to deny that Benjamin Disraeli will live 
in our literary and social history as one of the most striking figures 
in the England of the nineteenth century. One indication of the 
influence he left behind, quite apart from the special cult crystallised 
by the Primrose League, is the tendency—even the growing 
tendency—of certain of our journalistic instructors to attempt to 
give point to some phrase by adding “as Lord Beaconsfield used 
to say.” The statesman, could he know how his name was thus 
employed, would smile one of the grimmest of his curiously grim 
smiles ; for the phrases attributed to him by the “Society papers ” are 
customarily so banal and insipid, and occasionally so hoary with 
age, that it is an impertinence to a great man’s memory to link him 
with their use. 

This affectation of the moment partly arises from the repu- 
tation Lord Beaconsfield won as a phrase-maker; but that 
reputation was achieved by the employment of phrases which were 
worth making, and it was not gained without much thought and 
prolonged endeavour. The epigrams were not the spontaneous out- 
come of a brilliant moment. Pope, with his customary disregard for 
literal accuracy, boasted how, when— 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came; 
for Pope, like Disraeli, was a conscious artist, and the “im- 
promptus ” of each never lacked all the polish that careful thought 
could give. Of Disraeli, indeed, it may be said that— 


He looked for phrases, and the phrases came. 
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When once he was possessed with the idea for an effective 
epigram, he was never satisfied until it had made its mark. If it 
did not strike the popular imagination the first time of using, he 
would wait for years, and then give it another chance ; and some of 
his most historic phrases had been employed more than once before 
the world took heed. 

There was, indeed, in this matter a display of much of the 
quality of permanent determination and persistent endeavour which 
marked Disraeli in political life, and which served to make him 
famous. Just as in his earliest novel, “‘ Vivian Grey,” he introduced 
“Lord and Lady Beaconsfield ” to the literary world, and forty years 
afterwards secured the title of Viscountess Beaconsfield for his wife, 
and in another eight years that of Earl of Beaconsfield for himself; 
so over the whole period of his political life he carried his phrases 
from the point of elaboration to that of execution. In the early 
forties, he had written in “Coningsby ” of certain noble lords who 
“in a public capacity plundered and blundered in the good old 
time.” Thirty years later, wishing to indite a slashing attack 
upon the first Administration of Mr. Gladstone, then in its dying 
days, he declared, in the famous Bath letter to “ My dear Grey,” 
that he thought the country had “made up its mind to close this 
career of plundering and blundering.” He had waited a long time 
for the phrase to become effective, but its chance had arrived at last. 

Another of the “Coningsby” phrases was to be repeated until it 
was made famous, for it was Lucretia in that tale who had passed 
her life in “ golden saloons.” The phrase still took that form in 1849, 
when Disraeli, in discussing that old political topic, “the state of the 
nation,” which has for the time gone out of fashion, averred in 
sonorous tones that “in the golden saloon, and in the busy mart of 
industry, in the port, in the Exchange, by the loom, or by the 
plough, every man says, ‘I suffer, and I see no hope!’” But it was 
developed into its best known form in the famous Slough speech of 
May, 1858, when, hitting straight at the Zzmes and its editor’s frequent 
appearance at the assemblies of Lady Palmerston, the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer declared that “leading organs now are place- 
hunters of the cabal, and the once stern guardians of popular rights 
simper in the enervating atmosphere of gilded saloons.” And so 
pleased was Disraeli with the later variant that he who had claimed 
to be on the side of the angels, told the House of Commons on the 
night Mr. Gladstone’s Irish University Bill was defeated, in 1873, 
that they lived in an age when young men prattled about protoplasm, 
and when young ladies, in gilded saloons, unconsciously talked 
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atheism. The late Mr. Bright once, and in the year of the Slough 
speech, referred to “ gilded chambers,” but “ gilded saloons” are 
Disraeli’s own. 

In a more elaborate fashion, and even by frequent use, was the 
most famous Disraelian phrase of all, ‘‘ Peace with honour,” developed. 
The idea involved was, of course, not original. It is not merely to 
be found, like so many other good things, in Shakespeare, Volumnia 
having, in “Coriolanus,” appealed to her son concerning a “ com- 
panionship in peace with honour”; but in a speech delivered at Liver- 
pool in 1812, when the great European war was still proceeding, by no 
less noteworthy a person than John Gladstone, the father of the 
present Prime Minister, the germ is to be discovered. Presiding 
over a dinner in celebration of the first election of Canning for 
that constituency, and defending himself from the imputation of 
having changed from Whig to Tory, the elder Gladstone said, “I 
remained the firm friend of peace whilst I thought it was practicable 
for peace to be obtained with safety and with honour”; and again, 
“Whilst peace with safety and with honour appeared to me attainable, 
I joined with them [the Whigs] in pursuit of this object.” But not 
only did John Gladstone have the idea: his more distinguished son, 
the present Premier, employed a very similar phrase before Disraeli 
usedit. In June, 1850, occurred the famous “ Don Pacifico” debate, 
in which Peel joined for the last time, and Palmerston made his 
greatest speech, upon a motion of Roebuck’s, which submitted “ that 
the principles which have hitherto regulated the foreign policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government [with Russell as Premier and Palmer- 
ston as Foreign Secretary] are such as were required to preserve 
untarnished the honour and dignity of this country, and at all times 
best calculated to maintain peace between this country and the 
various nations of the world.” Here was the idea: now for the 
phrase. Mr. Gladstone, in the course of the debate, exclaimed, “I 
understand it to be the duty of a Secretary for Foreign Affairs to 
conciliate peace with dignity.” 

The idea, indeed, is to be found in many another place, from the 
early Victorian ballad, which observed that “We'll have peace, but 
it must be with honour,” down to a despatch of Emile Ollivier, in 
those few days of July, 1870, when he could say that “ peace with 
honour ” was all France asked, and could still talk of possessing a 
light heart. Russell, speaking as a member of the Palmerston 
Administration, in the autumn of 1863, had used the precise phrase, 
submitting that “as Secretary for Foreign Affairs it has been my 
object to preserve peace with honour” ; but its first use by Disraeli 
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had been nearly nine years before, when, in February, 1855, during 
the Crimean War, he told the Commons that “‘ if the country believes 
that peace with honour can be achieved by the noble lord [Palmerston, 
who had just become Premier], the Ministry may count upon the 
earnest support of this House.” The phrase, in fact, was so much 
after Disraeli’s heart, that he used it with variations no fewer than 
four times in the Slough speech previously referred to. “ You will 
remember that peace has been preserved, while the honour of the 
country has been vindicated,” he informed the assembled diners. 
“We have vindicated the honour of England ; we have preserved 
peace,” he assured them once again. ‘ We have vindicated your 
honour, maintained the peace of Europe,” he added a few minutes 
later. And then, as if the point could not be too frequently insisted 
upon, he declared that the Derby Government would still pursue 
“that determined, but yet prudent and conciliatory, system which, 
while it will, in our opinions, maintain peace, will do so with honour.” 
But it was not until the historic occasion of July 16, 1878, when 
Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury were welcomed back from the 
Berlin Congress, and the former, speaking from a window in the 
Foreign Office, said, ‘‘ Lord Salisbury and myself have brought you 
back peace, but a peace, I hope, with honour,” that the phrase 
“Peace with Honour ” became lastingly linked with Lord Beacons- 
field’s name. At the time many a fantastic legend was invented to 
account for its use by the then Prime Minister, but he had so 
frequently employed it before that no external explanation was 
necessary. 

This is illustrative of the Disraelian method. A phrase thought 
worth using was to Disraeli something the public ought to remember, 
and, if they did not take to it at once, it was served to them again. 
As far back as 1851, when proposing a resolution calling upon the 
Russell Government to introduce, without delay, measures for relief 
of the owners and occupiers of land, he held that the Commons 
were able to build up again the fortunes of the land of England, 
“that land to which we owe so much of our power and of our 
freedom, which has fulfilled the union of two qualities, for the 
combination of which a Roman emperor was deified, ‘ mperium et 
dibertas.’” The phrase fell for the moment on barren soil, to be no 
more remembered of men until the “Peace with Honour” period, 
when it was revived with striking effect. “I speak freely to the 
citizens of London,” Lord Beaconsfield exclaimed, at Guildhall, on 
the Lord Mayor’s Day of 1879, the last occasion upon which he ever 
spoke there, “‘ because I feel sure that they are not ashamed of one 
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of the noblest of human sentiments—patriotism—and would not be 
beguiled into the belief that in maintaining their Empire they might 
forfeit their liberties. One of the greatest of Romans, when asked 
what were his politics, replied, ‘Jmperium et libertas” That would 
not make a bad programme for a British Ministry.” But Guildhall 
was the sounding-board for more than one Disraelian echo. “Turtle 
makes all men equal,” exclaimed Adriana Neuchatel, in “Endymion ”: 
it had the effect of making Adriana’s creator reminiscent. He had 
spoken in Parliament, in 1862, of the influence of England in Con- 
tinental affairs, and had submitted that the real cause might be found 
in the circumstance that ours is the only country which, when it 
enters into a quarrel that it believes to be just, never ceases its efforts 
until it has accomplished its aim, ‘whereas it was always felt in old 
times that, with scarcely any exception, there was not a State in 
Europe, not even the proudest and most powerful, that could enter 
into a third campaign.” Yet at the Lord Mayor’s banquet in 1876, 
and at a moment when all Europe was hoping, rather than expecting, 
that a Russo-Turkish War might be avoided, Lord Beaconsfield 
repeated the argument almost in terms. ‘If England enters into 
conflict in a righteous cause—and I will not believe that England 
will go to war except for a righteous cause—if the contest is one 
which concerns her liberty, her independence, or her Empire, her 
resources, I feel, are inexhaustible. She is not a country that, when 
she enters into a campaign, has to ask herself whether she can 
support a second or a third campaign. She enters into a campaign 
which she will not terminate till right is done.” That speech created 
considerable stir on the Continent, but scarcely more—in Germany, 
at least—than the one delivered in the same hall two years before, 
in which Disraeli had observed that “the working-classes of this 
country have inherited personal rights, which the nobility of other 
nations do not yet possess. Their persons and their homes are sacred. 
They have no fear of arbitrary arrests, or domiciliary visits”—an 
allusion which was at once connected in the public mind with the 
arrest, only a month previously, after a domiciliary visit, and by 
Bismarck’s orders, of Count Arnim, the late German Ambassador in 
Paris. The then Prime Minister endeavoured to remove this im- 
pression by a special communiqué to the Times, to the effect that the 
Arnim case was not present to his mind when he spoke ; but he 
might have pleaded with even more effect that he had used the 
identical idea in the House of Commons just a quarter of a century 
before. “I know of no great community existing since, I will say, 
the fall of the Roman Empire, where the working population have 
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been, upon the whole, placed in so advantageous a position as the 
working-classes of England. I speak not of their civil rights, 
which are superior to those which princes enjoy in other countries— 
I speak simply of their material position.” 

It is acommonplace of criticism that some of Disraeli’s best-known 
phrases are not original, but it is a striking testimony to the power he 
possessed of fusing other men’s ideas in his own mental crucible 
that, even when he admitted the fact, the popular voice persisted in 
attributing the expression to himself. Nine out of ten would to-day 
declare him to have invented the famous paraphrase, “ Sanitfas sant- 
tatum, omnia sanitas,” and yet Disraeli frankly credited it to “a 
very great man, and a very great scholar—he would have been con- 
sidered a great wit if he had not been so great a scholar,” who 
flourished two or three centuries ago. But it was not always thus: 
the extraordinary parallelism between the eulogium pronounced by 
Thiers in 1829 on Marshal St. Cyr and that of Disraeli in 1852 upon 
the Duke of Wellington, like that between an outburst of Urquhart 
in 1841 on Central Asia and one of Disraeli in 1846 on the Corn 
Laws, as well as others which are known to the political and literary 
student, may be considered outside any discussion of purely Disraelian 
phrase. But there are further specimens which are fairly within the 
compass, and the best known of these is the exclamation of Mr. 
Pheebus, the artist, in “ Lothair”: “ You know who the critics are ? 
The men who have failed in literature and art.” Disraeli was 
obviously fond of this idea, for, in his preface to the same work, he 
had said, “There are critics who, abstractedly, do not approve of 
successful books, particularly if they have failed in the same style” ; 
but it sadly lacked originality. Some have found it in Balzac ; it 
may certainly be seen in Landor, who makes Porson, in one of the 
“Imaginary Conversations,” observe, “Those who have failed as 
painters turn picture-cleaners, those who have failed as writers turn 
reviewers.” But, more curious still, a well-known journalist—the 
late E. M. Whitty—applied this very idea, in a series of parlia- 
mentary sketches, to Disraeli himself, in his political relations with 
Mr. Gladstone, seventeen years before “ Lothair” was published. 
Disraeli had been Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1852, and, being 
defeated on his Budget, was succeeded by Mr. Gladstone; and 
Whitty, writing in July, 1853, remarked, “ There is an immemorial 
right in authors who have failed to convert themselves into critics ; 
and a Chancellor of the Exchequer who brought a Ministry down 
with his Budget . . . may deem himself fully entitled to carp at a 
partial mistake in his too felicitous successor.” 
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“TI had to educate our party,” was the assertion of Disraeli after 
carrying his Reform Act in 1867; but twelve months previously Bright, 
in a Reform speech, had described Lord Derby, the then Prime 
Minister, as no leader of his party in a high sense: “he is not its 
educator”; and Lord Beaconsfield, in “Endymion,” used the idea 
once more in his description of the prelate who was “one of those 
leaders who are not guides.” The coincidence between the expres- 
sions used by Bright and Disraeli does not necessitate the belief that 
the latter consciously borrowed from the former; but Disraeli must 
surely have had Sydney Smith in his mind when he exclaimed, in 
1839, of Spring Rice in particular, and the Melbourne Ministry in 
general, ‘“‘ How he became Chancellor of the Exchequer, and how 
the Government to which he belonged became a Government, it 
would be difficult to tell. Like flies in amber, one wondered how 
the devil they got there.” Pope, the originator of the phrase, had 
not mentioned flies : 

Pretty ! in amber to observe the forms 

Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms! 

The things we know are neither rich nor rare, 

But wonder how the devil they got there. 
Sydney Smith, however, in “ Peter Plymley’s Letters,” had given 
the exact line: “ He is a fly in amber; nobody cares about the fly ; 
the only question is, How the devil did it get there?” In the same 
fashion, the much.-criticised “ ropes of pearls,” which figure twice in 
“‘ Lothair,” can be traced to another source. Disraeli was so in love 
with the phrase that not only did he make Ruby, the jeweller, remark, 
“‘The Justinians have ropes of pearls,” but Theodora observes, 
““Once I was decked with jewels and ropes of pearls, like Titian’s 
Queen of Cyprus.” She might with even more appropriateness have 
said Lucina, wife of Maximus, who figures in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
tragedy “ Valentinian,” before whose entrance upon one scene it is 
asked : 

Are the jewels and those ropes of pearl 
Laid in the way she passes ? 

It is, however, to consider too curiously, as some have done, 
whether Disraeli derived the idea of describing at Manchester the 
members of the first Gladstone Administration as “exhausted 
volcanoes,” from the “ extinct volcano ” mentioned in Thomas Hope’s 
** Anastasius,” for the phrase is more obvious than was the Disraelian 
wont, and had not Arthur Pendennis boasted that his breast was “an 
extinct volcano”? Similarly, it has been argued that there is “a 
very singular resemblance” between parts of “Lothair” and the 
“Half a Million of Money” of Miss Amelia B. Edwards ; but it 
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might just as fairly be charged against him that he appropriated his 
titles, as well as his tales, because Keats wrote an “ Endymion,” 
or because “ Lothaire, a Romance,” is to be found in the advertise- 
ment columns of the London newspapers in the year of Waterloo, 
and “ Arthur Coningsby,” John Sterling’s novel, admired by Carlyle, 
in the time of the first Reformed Parliament. But, concerning 
“ Lothair,” there is a singular coincidence to be recorded, which seems 
hitherto to have escaped attention. In the earliest number of Punck 
for 1845—and that one, indeed, which deserves immortality, as having 
contained the introduction to “ Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures ”— 
there appeared a burlesque sketch of the once-favourite melodrama, 
“The Miller and his Men,” under the heading “ Punch’s Pantomime” ; 
and in this the character of “ Lothair, sometimes called Young 
England, afterwards Harlequin,” was allotted to “ Mr. D’Israeli.” 
But, although Disraeli may have obtained credit for some phrases 
which were not wholly his, it is to be considered that others which 
were his have become attached in the popular memory to different 
names. Mr. Chamberlain, for instance, in speeches at Birmingham in 
1887, and again in 1894, advocated the formation of “a national 
party” ; but sixty years ago Disraeli, in a brochure entitled “ What 
is He?” had written, “If the Tories despaired of restoring it [the 
aristocratic principle], and were sincere in their avowal that the 
State could not be governed with the present machinery, it was their 
duty to coalesce with the Radicals, and permit both political nick- 
names to merge in the common and the dignified title of Tur 
NaTIONAL Party.” It would, of course, be as absurd to imagine 
that Mr. Chamberlain had gone to “ What is He?” for his phrase 
as to hint that Disraeli, when he told Sir Charles Wood, in 1852, that 
“insolence is not invective, nor abuse argument,” had been drinking 
inspiration at the fount of Joseph Hume, who, in 1826, had similarly 
informed Palmerston that “ abuse is not argument.” Yet, this latter 
has gravely been done, though, by a like process of reasoning by 
coincidence, John Leech could be shown to have been indebted for 
the idea of his most famous cartoon directly to Thackeray, and 
indirectly to Disraeli. In the history of what was known forty years 
ago as “ The Roman Catholic Aggression,” Leech pictured to the 
readers of Punch Lord John Russell as a street lad, running off with 
lump of chalk in hand, after disfiguring Dr. (subsequently Cardinal) 
Wiseman’s door ; and attached was the legend: “ This is the boy 
who chalked up ‘No Popery!’ and then ran away.” Let the 
apparent genesis of this be traced. Disraeli, when writing 
“Coningsby” in 1843, referred to middle-aged politicians who 
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thought to serve their party by “ occasionally publishing a pamphlet, 
which really produced less effect than chalking the walls” ; and he 
was so struck by the phrase that he told the Commons, in August of 
the same year, that “the leader of the Government in another House 
[the Duke of Wellington] was chalking ‘ No Popery’ on the wails.” 
Nearly eight years later Thackeray drew a sketch for Punch, showing 
a butcher instructing his boy—on the ground that “ Popes is enemies 
to butcher’s meat on Fridays ”—to “take this bit of chalk and chalk 
up ‘No Popery!’” And in another few weeks Leech put into 
a cartoon the boy who had acted upon that advice. This is a fine 
pedigree, even for so striking a picture, but it may be doubted whether 
the child knew its father. 

It is, in fact, the fate of some phrases to be revived, just as it is 
of others to die. At one period there was no Disraelian saying more 
famous than his allusion to “ Popkins’s plan,” used in the House of 
Commons on the night the Corn Law Repeal Bill was read a third 
time, and palpably explained, two years later, in a reference to a tariff 
scheme of John MacGregor, a Glasgow member. “And is England 
to be governed by Popkins’s plan?” Disraeli indignantly asked ; but 
Popkins and his plan alike are now in the Silences, and are remem- 
bered no more. The same is to be said concerning another Dis- 
raelian phrase, “ Administrative Reform”; and yet it was under 
this banner that Dickens made a sudden irruption into semi-political 
life, and even addressed great meetings in Drury Lane Theatre 
in the summer during which the Crimean War was wearing to 
aclose. But another Disraelian phrase lives in history, and it is 
one of which its author was so proud that he publicly claimed 
credit for its invention. ‘‘The great leaders of the school of Man- 
chester,” he called Cobden and Bright in the spring of 1848; “the 
members of the Manchester school” he termed them in the 
autumn ; and in the next year, having referred once more to “the 
Manchester school,” he added, ‘‘I have a right to use that phrase, for 
I gave them that name.” 

Not alone in politics was Disraeli thus felicitous in epithet. 
«A hansom cab—’tis the gondola of London,” he exclaimed in 
“‘Lothair” ; and, although the idea is said to have been borrowed, 
the expression is excellent: while the description of the Derby as 
“the blue ribbon of the Turf,” used in the “Life of Lord George 
Bentinck,” has become a part of the language. Lord Goderich as a 
‘‘ transient and embarrassed phantom,” during his premiership in suc- 
cession to Canning, could not be improved ; and the ‘‘ Batavian grace ” 
of the late Mr. George Bentinck, like the description of the once 
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famous Edward Horsman as “a superior person,” delighted the poli- 
ticians of thirty years ago—though Disraeli had been unconsciously 
anticipated in this latter phrase by Monckton Milnes (the first Lord 
Houghton), who wrote to his mother, in 1829, his opinion that “ the 
youngest Gladstone of Liverpool”—our present Premier—was “a 
very superior person.” In some of his phrases Disraeli, it may be 
claimed, was nearer the actual truth than he may himself have 
thought at the moment they were uttered. The description of Peel’s 
political life as ‘“‘one vast appropriation clause” hit not only that 
statesman’s public changes of policy, but a habit of mind which 
made him in his private letters use phrases like “as Robinson 
would say,” “as the Morning Post says,” and “to borrow a word 
from Lord Castlereagh” ; while even his fondness for discovering 
three courses—which many to-day imagine to be the creation of Mr. 
Gladstone—can be traced back to a source other than himself, but 
with which he was in communication in the days when Canning and 
he were in the same Cabinet. Even more subtle was the sneer in 
“Coningsby” at Peel’s presumed desire, when forming his first 
Administration, to appoint “some moral lords of the bedchamber,” 
for we now know that Sir Robert, when pressing a place at that crisis 
upon Lord Ashley (afterwards Lord Shaftesbury), observed that, as 
his object was to win the confidence of the country by his appoint- 
ments, it was to persons of Ashley’s character that he looked. 
Disracli, in short, was a phrase-maker by nature, and his fame in 
that direction was well deserved. He touched the height in his 
attacks upon Peel, when personal feeling aided native cleverness to 
its most epigrammatic expression. His description of Peel as having 
caught the Whigs bathing and walked away with their clothes— 
turned against himself twenty years later on the Reform question 
—was felicitous in a special degree ; while his assertion that the 
statesman’s precedents were generally tea-kettle precedents—“ he 
traces the steam-engine always back to the tea-kettle”—though less 
generally remembered, was a happy illustration of Peel’s method, as 
it might fairly be viewed by a keen opponent. Even thus early, 
however, there were signs of the over-elaboration which prevented 
many of the later epigrams from having their due “bite.” After, for 
instance, the Whigs had had their clothes stolen amid the laughter 
of the House, the orator added : ‘‘ The right honourable gentleman 
has left them in the full enjoyment of their liberal position, and he is 
himself a strict conservative of their garments,” with the result of 
lowering rather than heightening the effect he had created by the 
simpler and briefer preceding sentence. And the over-elaboration 
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reached its climax in the attack upon Mr. Gladstone, in 1878, as “a 
sophistical rhetorician, inebriated with the exuberance of his own ver- 
bosity, and gifted with an egotistical imagination that can at all times 
command an interminable and inconsistent series of arguments to 
malign his opponents, and to glorify himself,” for the hit would have 
been far more keen had the orator stopped at “verbosity.” There 
was a certain sense of strain, in short, in the epigrams of Disraeli’s 
later years. He once told the present Lord Salisbury that his satire 
“‘ lacked finish” ; and, although Lord Salisbury may have felt tempted 
to return the criticism when called by Disraeli, at a moment they were 
in the same Cabinet, “a master of gibes, and flouts, and jeers,” it was 
not finish that Disraeli’s later phrases wanted, but simplicity. The 
consequence was that the compliment to our army in Abyssinia— 
that through their efforts the standard of St. George had been hoisted 
upon the mountains of Rasselas—evoked a smile rather than enthu- 
siasm ; while his speech upon the death of Princess Alice, with its 
reference to some of her achievements as worthy to be carved on 
gems, was widely felt to be out of strict tune with the occasion. But 
to the last there were flashes of the old power of concentrating in a 
sentence what many clever men would occupy a column in saying. 
He provoked criticism by describing the earliest news of the Bul- 
garian atrocities as coffee-house babble; but even journalists proudest 
of their profession could forgive being told somewhat later that “the 
government of the world is carried on by sovereigns and statesmen, 
and not by anonymous paragraph writers, or, by the hare-brained 
chatter of irresponsible frivolity.” Some of his epigrams have been 
forgotten ; some will pass into history with the political circumstances 
which gave them birth ; but no statesman of the century put so many 
clever things into such small compass, and Disraeli as a phrase-maker 


deserves study and remembrance. 
ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 





PAGES ON PLAYS. 


FABLES FOR CRITICS. 


HE general interest in the stage has recently extended its circle. 
It has concerned itself not merely with those who act on the 
stage, and those who write for the stage, but with those who write 
about the stage. It is, perhaps, a healthy sign of theatrical activity 
that dramatic criticism and, in consequence, dramatic critics occupy 
a larger portion of the attention, bulk more largely upon the vision 
of the public, to whom the one is addressed by the other. Some of 
our critics, following a custom that has long prevailed in France, 
have taken to republishing their collected criticisms in volume form. 
This seems to be a proof that the public takes an increased interest 
in criticisms ; proofs have not been wanting of late that the public 
takes an interest in the critics as well. Yet the interest is not, 
apparently, unaccompanied by a considerable amount of miscon- 
ception. The world has been told a good deal about the critics, not 
always very accurately. Mr. George Moore some little time ago 
devoted himself to a series of articles on dramatic critics, which were 
not characterised by the realism we usually expect from that student 
of the human document. He painted pictures of critics occupying a 
large leisure, chiefly at the tea-tables of popular actresses and the 
supper tables of popular actors, and accepting with indifference, or 
rejecting with disdain, the solicitations of obsequious managers. 

It is possible that there are dramatic critics who pass their time 
in that Capuan kind of way ; but at least I can say that I never met 
any of them, and never heard of them except in the entertaining 
articles which painted this picture. That is one theory of the life of 
a dramatic critic. That was the theory which sought to prevail 
some two years ago. Since then, we have been favoured with 
another theory, a “ Moonlight” theory, a theory which represents a 
large proportion of the dramatic critics of the day as bravoes, 
assassins, blackmailers, and idiots. I can only say of this picture, 
that while it is less agreeable to me than its predecessor, it is quite 
as grotesque, quite as unfamiliar. I know nothing whatever of the 
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scoundrels who herd together to destroy reputations, who plot for or 
against authors and actors, according to the veer of the financial 
weathercock, who employ such power as is placed in their hands to 
defame their personal enemies, and to fill their own pockets at the 
expense of decency, honour, and common sense. There may be 
such persons. Ihave never seen them. I have never heard of 
them. It has been my pleasure, and it has long been my duty, to 
pass a great part of my time within the walls of a theatre, to be 
present at a vast number of first nights. If these unblushing 
vampires of the press existed, I think I must have met some of 
them, have, at least, had some of them pointed out to me, have 
heard some of them, some time, scheming together in their noisy, 
ostentatious way to stab a victim in the back. I feel, therefore, that 
I may simply assume that dramatic critics are not, on the one hand, 
a crew of literary voluptuaries, or, on the other hand, a crew of 
literary brigands. 

But there is a third point of view from which of late it has been 
the fortune of the dramatic critic to be regarded. A very able critic 
has lately expressed it as his opinion that the members of his 
brotherhood, instead of being a mutual admiration society, are far 
more inclined to be a mutual vituperation society, and to rejoice 
chiefly in flouts, and gibes, and jeers at each other’s expense. I am 
glad to find that I am able to disagree with that point of view also. 
I am happy to think that dramatic critics do disagree, and disagree 
very strongly and decidedly. There would be no use for us at all 
if we were all of one mind. What use we may have, be it small or 
large, comes from the very conflict of our opinions, from the very 
jar of our testimonies. But I do not for one moment believe that 
those differences of opinion, differences wide as the poles asunder, 
have the slightest effect upon the personal feelings or the sense of 
colleagueship of those who profess them. A man’s opinions are 
his own; he has a right to them, and if he is called upon to 
express them, express them he must to the best of his ability with 
all possible candour. But he ought not to be, and I do not think 
that he often, if he ever, is, annoyed if he finds that his opinions are 
not shared by this man and are openly controverted by that man. 
Controversy is undoubtedly one of the children of criticism, and 
controversy may often be a useful aid to criticism. But I am sure 
that difference of opinion, even when pushed into controversy, is 
entertained with no sub-flavour of bitterness in it. We have heard 
a good deal about the new criticism and the old criticism. The 
terms are inconvenient terms and misleading terms. Ever since 
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criticism began, ever since one cave man argued with another over a 
third’s way of throwing the stone axe or snaring the wild beast, 
there has been, in some fashion or another, an old criticism and a 
new criticism. But even if we were to admit that there were two 
camps, however called, in modern dramatic criticism, the existence 
of those two camps would not at all imply a hostility, or even the 
semblance of a hostility, between them. A man is not necessarily 
endeared to us because he admires this author and actor, or rendered 
odious because he refuses to admire them. There are many persons 
who think and say that Ibsen is a tedious old fool, whose society might 
in other respects be more congenial to an admirer of the Northman 
than that of one who exalted Ibsen to the apex of the dramatic 
pyramid. It might, perhaps, be well to avoid the topic of Ibsen 
with such thinkers ; but we need not feel that admiration of Ibsen 
is in any sense a test either of a man’s intelligence or his good 
fellowship. 

The truth is that English dramatic critics are—and in this they 
resemble all other English journalists—an honourable, earnest, 
upright body of men, loyally striving to do their best with the work 
which has been given into their hands to do, honestly and fearlessly 
expressing their opinions, and erring—if they err at all—in an exag- 
geration of what is, after all, the main purpose of criticism, the 
discovery of merits rather than of defects. They are sometimes over 
generous ; they are never malicious or venal in any sense of the word ; 
they are a body of men to whom writers for the stage and actors on 
the stage owe a great deal, men who work very hard for what they 
believe to be right, and wkse reward, in the main, is their own virtue. 

Dramatic critics cannot complain that, at the present moment, they 
suffer from any lack of advice or advisers. It would seem to be just 
now the cue for all sorts and conditions of men to exhort dramatic 
critics, and to preach to them, upon conflicting texts, sermons that 
lead to conflicting conclusions. It is not very long since Mr. Pinero 
amazed his world by his eloquent advice to the students of the drama, 
advice which, if it were accepted in its bald and naked form, might 
prove misleading, which, if interpreted literally, might very well prove 
mischievous. “If,” said Mr. Pinero, tempering advice with humour, 
“if a fond mother came to me with her son and asked me to recom- 
mend her to an old-established firm of dramatic critics to which to 
apprentice him, I should respond, ‘ Madam, the breath of life of any 
art is drawn in an atmosphere of praise.’” On this amazing theme 
Mr. Pinero spoke at some little length. Praise was the vital need of 
the artist. Only those critics were remembered whose criticisms had 
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been the expression of praise. It was mere journeyman’s work to 
condemn, but the critic rose nearest to the level of the artist who 
knew how rightly to praise. After a succession of such assurances, 
Mr. Pinero concluded with a dramatic earnestness by conjuring his 
hearers to remember that, in a time of struggle and stress for the 
drama, it was only to be fostered by “ praise, praise, praise.” 

It has been urged that it would not be reasonable to pin Mr. Pinero 
to the most literal interpretation of a doctrine that has stimulated con- 
siderable discussion. But the doctrine, even in a modified and qualified 
form, is a dangerous doctrine for Mr. Pinero to back with the weight 
of his name and the strength of his influence. The “atmosphere of 
praise,” for which Mr. Pinero calls, has often been fatal to art. It 
might be fairly contended that dispraise had done as much for the 
cause of art as ever praise had done, and this not altogether para- 
doxically. It is by no means “mere journeyman’s work to con- 
demn ” ; it might with more reason be urged that it is mere journey- 
man’s work to praise, if we think of the loose, ungovernable way in 
which praise is too often exhibited. It is journeyman’s work to 
dispraise for the sake of dispraising, if you will ; but no sincere critic 
ever does dispraise for such a purpose. He has a natural and an 
honourable reluctance to dispraise, but it is as much his duty, if he 
have any regard at all for the gravity of his office and the effect of 
his words, to condemn where he helieves condemnation to be 
deserved, as to applaud when he can applaud with all his heart and 
soul. 

The advocates of “ praise, praise, praise ” in criticism have been 
advised to study some words that appear in the first number of the 
Revue de Paris. The words are written by Emile Faguet, the well- 
known critic, in his article on another conspicuous critic, Ferdinand 
Brunetitre. Criticism, according to M. Brunetitre, as interpreted 
by M. Faguet, is not necessarily fecund when it praises and sterile 
when it blames. Brunetitre maintains that the main business of 
criticism is to distinguish between the beauties and the faults of a 
work of art. These faults are more often than not less obvious than 
the beauties, and call for a greater effort to discern them. The 
merits, as a rule, are patent, and have but to be recorded ; the public 
taste generally discovers them at once. The defects, on the other 
hand, are those weak points that are scarcely noticed in the novelty 
of the work, but which will make their appearance in time, like 
wrinkles, and prove its destruction. To criticise defects, therefore, 
is quite as fertile as to accord praise, and may be even more fertile, 
especially when it is borne in mind that these defects may be false 
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beauties capable of deceiving for a time the observation of the 
public. Brunetitre is no unimpeachable authority, but here he 
teaches a wholesome lesson. 

A lesson no less wholesome, but surely much more unnecessary, 
comes from one who is himself a dramatic critic. Mr. William 
Archer transmutes Mr. Pinero’s exhortation to “ praise, praise, 
praise,” into “ think, think, think.” The counsel is kindly meant ; 
it is to be hoped that it is superfluous. Indeed, it is reasonable to 
assume it to be superfluous, for an enterprising interviewer in’ the 
pages of a monthly magazine has listened to the confessions of a 
number of dramatic critics, from which it would appear that “ think, 
think, think,” has always been their watchword, and that there was 
no need for one of their company to advance it as a counsel of per- 
fection. But, as has been said, it is pleasant to think of the 
counsellor reclining in some green corner of the world “‘a-thynkynge, 
a-thynkynge, a-thynkynge,” and refusing to be lured by the “ birde 
upon the spraye ” from his meditations upon the latest glory of the 
London stage. 

When Mr. Pinero assured his hearers that only those critics were 
remembered whose voices were the voices of praise, he was rightly 
reminded that Lessing was a great German dramatic critic, and that 
the “ Hamburgische Dramaturgie” is not all untempered praise : 
that Hazlitt was a great English dramatic critic, who could and did 
write often enough with a ferocity unknown to our more amiable 
manners. There are pages of his criticisms which could scarcely 
be written, scarcely be printed now. But it would be vain to extend 
the list, vain to press the argument. The root of the matter, we 
read, is that the aim of art is beauty, and of criticism to discover 
beauty, and that the duty of the critic is to praise when he can 
and to dispraise when he must, according to his heart, his mind, 
and his knowledge. It is not a very jovial affair at the best ; it would 
certainly not be bettered by being converted into a mechanism for 
the promulgation of praise. Excessive and exuberant praise becomes 
in time as valueless as a smoothworn token or a bankrupt assignat. 
Its value depends, like the value of precious metal or of precious 
stones, upon limitations ; it is the more valuable when it is not too 
lightly gained. Praise is a splendid stimulant, but art, like life, is 
not to be sustained on stimulants. 

It has been truly said that when the dramatist and the critic 
combine to counsel the dramatic critic, it is scarcely to be expected 
that the actor should keep out of the business. And the actor has 
not kept out of the business. Mr, Charles Wyndham has his plan, 
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too, for the amelioration of criticism. He does not say “ Praise, 
praise, praise,” with Mr. Pinero. He does not cry out “Think, 
think, think,” with Mr. Archer. His modest demand is “ Unmask, 
unmask, unmask.” He yearns to look upon the countenances of those 
who criticise him, and for him “the vexed problem of the anony- 
mous in journalism presents no perplexities.. As with all other prob- 
lems that trouble humanity, this problem kindles irresistible argu- 
ments on both sides. In the meantime, however, Mr. Wyndham may 
find a measure of consolation in the fact that a considerable propor- 
tion of contemporary criticism is signed. It is true that the signatures 
are generally initials, which may or may not be cryptic to the general, 
but which have at least the effect which Mr. Wyndham so ardently 
desires, of asserting an individual responsibility for the utterances 
they end.” If the dramatic critic, thus lectured, advised and 
counselled from all sides, does not learn how to mind his own busi- 
ness, it is no fault of the busybodies. 
JUSTIN HUNTLY M°CARTHY. 





TABLE TALK. 


Poets’ PRAISE OF POETs. 


N these “book-making” days, when a chief object of writers 
seems to be to spare others the trouble of research and the 
pleasure of exploration, the idea of Mrs. Davenport Adams to 
collect the utterances of poets concerning one another and con- 
cerning their craft must be regarded as happy. The subject is 
inexhaustible, and Mrs. Adams has suffered from over-pressure of 
matter. She is, however, to be congratulated upon the production 
of a volume into which one may dip with the certainty of pleasure 
and edification. ‘The Poets’ Praise”! is the title she has given her 
volume, the poets embraced reaching from Homer to Mr. Swin- 
burne. The motto from Cowley is happily chosen: “ Praise from the 
men whom all men praise.” It is of course with praise alone that our 
author concerns herself. To do justice to those who so early as the 
days of Horace were described as the genus irritabile vatum, the 
irritable or sensitive race of bards, poets have been more given to 
praise than to censure. Pope, perhaps the most irritable of all 
poets, is an example to the contrary, and has, with an indiscretion 
and a temper that have dimmed his fame, classed among dunces 
many of more poetical perception and gifts than himself. Dryden 
has hit hard, but mostly at men beneath himself, if not beneath his 
notice, and Byron has slashed out right and left, cleaving and hewing 
his way through the greatest and most diminutive men of his epoch. 
Shakespeare, gentle soul as he seems to have been, has not escaped 
without some abuse or depreciation. It is in praise, as is but natural, 
that poets have most distinguished each other, and the coronal Mrs, 
Adams has culled and shaped might be worn by Sabrina herself. 


THE WorKS OF THE POETS JUDGED. 


T may be accepted practically as an axiom that poets are the best 
judges of the work of their fellows. Rightly to appreciate 
some poetry needs the possession of the poet’s sympathies, if not of 
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his other gifts. Lycidas has been held a poem the full beauty and 
significance of which a poet only can feel. It is accordingly all but 
indispensable that where no intolerable jealousy comes in, the most 
exquisite praise of poets should be derived from their own ranks. 
Mrs. Adams does not concern herself with poems such as “ Lycidas,” 
“‘ Adonais,” “Thyrsis,” and “In Memoriam,” taking them as a 
whole, and I will follow her example. In the “spacious days” 
of Elizabeth, the largest interchange of commendatory verses took 
place. Oblivious of the fact that the names which cling closest 
to Shakespeare were given by Ben Jonson, the absurd idea has 
found general currency that Ben was a grudging and jealous rival. 
It may, on the contrary, be urged that the praise he bestowed was 
the subtlest and most enduring Shakespeare has received. I have 
elsewhere referred to the elegy of Sir John Beaumont on his younger 
brother, Francis Beaumont, who predeceased him, two lines from 
which are— 


Thou should’st have followed me, but death to blame 
Miscounted years and measured age by fame. 


Exquisite, are they not? * The entire poem, which has escaped 
Mrs. Adams’s attention, though perhaps a little marred by conceits, 
which were the special taste of the day, and by a too eager search 
after antithesis, is delightful. 


CHAUCER AND HIS ADMIRERS, 


S the earliest of English poets, the morning star of poetry, 
Chaucer excited, as is but just, special tribute from his imme- 
diate successors. The terms in which he is spoken of by John Gower 
in the “ Confessio Amantis,” by Hoccleve in his “De Regimine 
Principum,” and by Lydgate in his “ Fall of Princes” and his 
“Praise of the Virgin Mary,” are the most rapturous, and denote as 
much affection for the man as admiration for the poet. All of them 
speak of Chaucer as their master. As is just in a book intended 
for general circulation, Mrs. Adams has modified the extracts 
‘she supplies. Another and very common reference to Chaucer 
which Mrs. Adams and my readers may care to see, occurs in 
Lydgate’s “Chronicle of Troy,” Bk. 2, Ch. 15. I preserve the 
original spelling. 
And ouermore to tellen of Crysyde, 
Stumbleth my pen, for longe or she [gu. he ?] dyed 
My Mayster Chauncer (szc) did his diligence 


As to descryue the great excellence 
Of her beauty ; and that so maysterly 
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To take on me it were but high folye, 

In any wyse to adde more thereto. 

For wal I wote anone as I haue do, 
That I in sothe no shame deserve maye, 
By cause that he in wrytyng was so gaye. 

Among those of our early poets who gave the most generous and 
lavish praise was Drayton;and Daniel Heywood’s delightful reference 
to his associates and intimates in his “ Hierarchy of the Blessed 
Angels” must never be forgotten. Not too happily chosen were 
always the qualifications Heywood connected with the dramatist, but 
many of them stick. Spenser was lavish in praise. Shakespeare, as 
is the subject of frequent remark, mentions but one man of his time, 
Christopher Marlowe, and then even not by name. Shakespeare 
and Chaucer are the poets of his own country whose praise Milton 
sang. 


COMMENDATORY VERSES. 


MONG the books that received in their own time highest or 

at any rate most numerous commendations, may be numbered 
“Comedies, Tragi-Comedies, with other poems, by William Cart- 
wright, late student of Christ Church in Oxford, and Proctor of 
the University, 1654.” Cartwright was a zealous royalist, and loyalty 
may have done something to stimulate his admirers, more especially 
as the publication was posthumous. The praises of these poems— 
excellent, ingenious, incomparable, and so forth—extend over 
almost a third of the book. This, however, has been twice outdone. 
“Jonsonus Virbius,” on the Memory of Ben Jonson, revised 
1638, quarto, consists wholly of poems in honour of Rare Ben 
Jonson, from men such as Lords Falkland and Buckhurst, Sir John 
Beaumont the younger, who had something of his father’s talent; 
Waller, Habington, Thomas May, Cleveland, and amongst others by 
the before-mentioned William Cartwright. In fulsomeness of 
adulation this was eclipsed by the “Letters and Poems in honour of 
the incomparable Princess Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, written 
by several persons of honour and learning. In the Savoy, 1676.” This 
consists of letters and poems in Latin and English, written in adula- 
tion of her by various persons, including the members of the Senate 
of Cambridge University. The adulation was therefore beyond 
bounds. It is, however, perhaps pardonable in the case of a woman 
who, having rendered highest services to royalty, suffered ostra- 
cism from a court in which her virtue and purity were as much a 
rebuke as they were a subject of mirth. Among the contributors to 
this volume were Jasper Mayne, George Etherege, Henry More, 
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and Thomas Shadwell, all of them writers of verse. As the Duchess 
herself is responsible for poems some of them showing fancy, the 
volume clearly comes in as poets’ praise of poets. 


Ports’ PRAISE OF POETRY. 


HIS also is included in the scope of Mrs. Adams’s volume. 
Rhapsodies concerning poetry are less common than might 

have been expected. There is a sort of arrogance in claiming for 
oneself the title of poet, or the right to speak of oneself as possessing 
the gift of poetry, from which most of the greater poets have shrunk, 
though sometimes the lesser have been eager to claim it. Milton, 
of course, invites “‘ Heavenly Wisdom to govern, as she is wont, his 
song” ; and Shelley carefully speaks of himself as one of the poets 


who began in 
Gladness, 


But thereof comes in the end despondency and madness. 


George Wither, however, is the one poet—a minor poet if you 
choose—who has hymned adequately the praise of poetry, the 
delight it brings to the writer, and the strength it constitutes to the 
man. The few lines I am about to transcribe from his “ Juvenilia ” 
are familiar enough to those in whose education Leigh Hunt and 
Lamb have assisted. These, however, are but few. It is these very 
lines, written in the Marshalsea Prison, that elicited Lamb’s remark 
that “ Wither’s prison notes are sweeter than those of his uncaged 
companions.” The utterance is dramatic, the rhapsody being sup- 
posed to be spoken bya shepherd, himself a poet. It is far too 
long for me to quote more than the conclusion— 

Therefore, thou best earthly bliss, 

I will cherish thee for this. 

Poesy ! thou sweet’st content 

That ever Heaven to mortals lent, 
Though they as a trifle leave thee, 
Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive thee ; 
Though thou be to them a scorn 

That to nought but earth are born, 

Let my life no longer be 

Than I am in love with thee ! 

Though our wise ones call thee madness, 
Let me never taste of gladness, 

If I love not thy madd’st fits 

More than all their greatest wits. 

And though some too, seeming holy, 
Do account thy raptures folly, 

Thou dost teach me to contemn 

What makes knaves and fools of them. 


Do not these raptures sound generous ? 





Table Talk. 


THE WARGRAVE THEATRICALS. 


ONSPICUOUSLY brilliant among amateur entertainments 
were the Wargrave theatricals given in the closing years of 
the last century. In the Berkshire village of Wargrave, Richard, 
seventh Earl of Barrymore, erected, during the year 1779, a large 
theatre, with which was connected a refreshment saloon, wherein a 
lavish hospitality was exercised. The management of this was 
entrusted to John Edwin the younger, a well-known actor with a 
still more famous wife, and John Williams, the notorious Anthony 
Pasquin. Here the earl himself, Captain Wathen, and other 
“fashionable amateurs,” were accustomed to act, and hither flocked 
from London an eminently aristocraticand a passably disreputable and 
rowdy public, including H.R.H. George, Prince of Wales, and his 
favourite associates. Among the actors, by whom the amateurs were 
assisted, were Mrs. Goodall, John Shepherd Munden, and Charles 
Incledon. Accounts of the performances at Wargrave have been 
given by Anthony Pasquin and others. Full particulars have not, 
however, been supplied until the appearance of Mr. John Robert 
Robinson’s “ The Last Earls of Barrymore, 1769-1824.”' Concerning 
the sixth and eighth earls there is little to be said. The family 
honours and dishonours of the Barrymores reach their height in the 
seventh earl, who cannot, however, claim a monopoly of eccentricity 
and folly. A view of the theatre, which might easily pass for an 
important London house, forms a frontispiece to the volume, in 
which also, among other illustrations, are portraits of the earl as 
Archer, and Captain Wathen as Aimwell in Farquhar’s comedy, 
‘The Beaux’ Stratagem,” as well asa satirical print of Lord Barrymore 
as the “ Mecenas of Scrubs and Scaramouches” surrounded by 
‘choice spirits ” in the shape of actors, prize-fighters, cock-fighters, 
and the like. 


A FRIEND OF THE PRINCE REGENT. 


AMOUS as were, in their day, the entertainments at Wargrave, 

and animated as is the account of them supplied by Mr. 
Robinson, I should scarcely have judged them worthy of notice but 
for the opportunity they afford of contemplating the associates of 
George, Prince of Wales, “the first gentleman in Europe.” The 
redeeming traits in the seventh Earl of Barrymore consist in his 
establishment of stage plays at Wargrave and in London, and in his 
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patronage of cricket. For the rest he was wanton, extravagant, 
vicious, a type of the most debauched product of aristocratic indolence 
and immunity from restraint. Beginning “life” while still a school- 
boy (he was born August 14, 1769, and had won a thousand pounds 
on a race-course in 1785), he contrived, before his death by accident, 
March 6, 1793, to run through a large fortune, reduce himself and 
his family to poverty, shock his princely protector, and leave a 
reputation unequalled in his day for wildness and eccentricity. 
Common enough were, in those days, the pursuits he followed, cock- 
fighting, driving, racing, patronising prize-fights and the like ; and 
he was, perhaps, no more ingrainedly vicious or foolish than those 
with whom he associated. His memoirs, however, prove him to be 
a man of degraded morals and execrable tastes. It is difficult to 
believe that one of his practical jokes was taking the corpse of a man 
accidentally killed and putting it into a bed in which a man and his 
wife were sleeping. Practical joking of this kind, though now at an 
end, was common in this country until near the middle of the present 


century. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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